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lOOKING ahead 


Living Room Phase Out ? 

A survey by Professional Builder Magazine indicates that 
90 percent of new construction in the Houston and Dallas 
areas feature a family-room-only design, and it appears 
that living rooms are on their way out as a feature in the 
Texas housing market. Family-room-only houses 
accounted for almost 95 percent of all housing under 
$42,000, and can be found even in the $65,000-and-over 
range. The survey speculated that the reluctance of many 
buyers to furnish and maintain a second living room may 
account for the popularity of the design. Likewise, a 
similar trend away from the living room is seen in the 
East. Conversion of formal dining rooms or ells into 
family rooms through the use of small expandable dining 
tables and the addition of sofas and lamps has been 
successful in the Philadelphia and southern New Jersey 
area, the survey notes. 


Solar Heating Experiment Expanded 


HUD has announced a $4.6 million program to put 
solar-heated hot water systems in 10,000 homes and 
induce manufacturers to accelerate sales of such equip- 
ment. The States of Connecticut, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Delaware, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Florida will be allocated 
funds for distribution to homeowners and_ builder- 
developers who want to install the solar-heated hot water 
systems. Under this program, the States are authorized to 
pay $400 per unit, about half the cost, to homeowners 
and builder-developers for the solar-heated hot water 
hardware—usually consisting of one or two collector 
panels, and a tank for pre-heating water, pumps, and 
controls. Payment does not include installation cost. The 
10 States were selected because of the unusually high 
electric heating bills homeowners paid last year, as docu- 
mented by Federal Power Commission records, and all 
have shown a strong interest in encouraging the use of 
solar energy in residences. 


““Reverse Mortgage”’ 

John Hardin, president of the United States League of 
Savings Associations, has proposed a mortgage plan that 
would provide additional income for millions of elderly 
homeowners whose largest single asset, the home they live 
in, sits idle. The proposal is called a ‘‘reverse mortgage” 
and the concept has been under discussion for several 
years. This is how it works. Lenders would send monthly 
checks of a set amount to participants, usually older 
people, who have no other mortgage on their homes. 
When the home is sold or the owner dies, the lender 
would subtract the total of payments made to the owner 
and the accumulated interest from the value of the 
mortgage. The remainder then would be paid to the 
owner or the estate. (The anticipated interest rate would 
be 1 percent below the going rate for conventional 
mortgages, according to an industry source.) An insurance 


aes 


policy would ensure that the homeowner would still 
maintain possession of the home if he lived long enough 
to receive payment equal to its value. Hardin notes that: 
“This idea has been studied long enough that we know its 
potential and can anticipate its limitations.’’ He indicated 
that Federal and State governments would soon be asked 
to change regulations to authorize “reverse mortgages” 
and added that he does not anticipate much resistance. 


Spanish Classes for Non-Hispanic Housing Managers 
Non-Hispanic managers of selected housing projects occu- 
pied largely by Spanish-speaking tenants will receive 
special training under terms of a $249,848 HUD grant to 
the National Center for Housing Management (NCHM), of 
Washington, D.C. NCHM will also create a career develop- 
ment program designed to upgrade the qualifications of 
Hispanics in the housing management field. The training 
course for non-Hispanic housing managers will be designed 
to help them better understand resident Hispanics and 
improve their “‘interpersonal skills in the area of manage- 
ment/resident relations.” Once drafted, the course will be 
field tested with a selected group of housing managers. 
The grant was made as the result of a recommendation of 
the National Hispanic Coalition for Better Housing. The 
coalition will serve as an advisory group to NCHM. The 
project, which is expected to last approximately 1% years, 
also grew out of recommendations made in 1971 by the 
Cabinet Committee on Opportunities for Spanish-Speaking 
People, which urged that research be conducted on behalf 
of their people. 


Home Ownership Dream Shattered by Rising Costs 

Results of a study conducted by the Harvard-MIT Joint 
Center for Urban Studies conclude that the American 
dream of homeownership is in danger of becoming obso- 
lete within half a decade because by then the average 
house will cost $78,000. The study reveals that the sales 


prices of new houses have increased twice as fast as 
family incomes: slightly a quarter of the Nation’s house- 
holds can now afford a home costing $48,200—the current 
average price. The poorer third of the population has 
been completely priced out of the market, and the only 
families who can afford to own the average house are 
earning $20,000 or more. The price spiral will climb 
above $78,000 for modest new homes beyond the 1980’s, 
and most of the middle-class population will be hard- 
pressed to own their own homes, the study notes. The 
research team recommended a strong national housing 
policy which should focus on better and more affordable 
housing for the poor, with secondary emphasis on improv- 
ing the home-buying climate for the young and persons 
with average incomes. The Harvard-MIT research organiza- 
tion has been preeminent in forecasting housing needs 
since its widely publicized 1973 study disclosed that 13 
million American homes were physically unsound, over- 
crowded, or excessively expensive for the occupants. 
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Community 
Services 
Make the 
Difference 


by Patricia Roberts Harris 
Secretary, U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 


| strongly support the concept that 
inspired the subject of this issue of 
HUD Challenge: ‘‘Community Serv- 
ices in Public Housing.” These articles 
from all across the country tell the 
often understated story of triumphs 
over seemingly insurmountable odds. 
All of them have one major objec- 
tive: to enhance the quality of life 
for low-income people living in public 
housing. Many public housing proj- 
ects are good places to live. Too 
often, however, public housing proj- 
ects are places where crime, van- 
dalism, and substandard conditions 
plague the tenants. 

This Administration will work 
hard to help local housing authorities 
improve these conditions. First, by 
providing leadership and support to 
the Community Services function for 
public housing—in development, man- 
agement and rehabilitation. Second, 
by actively supporting improved 
management-tenant relations. 

The Community Services staff in 


HUD (through technical assistance, 
resource development and liaison) is 
responsible for helping local manage- 
ment secure community services rele- 
vant to the needs of low-income 
tenants. Community Services Advisors 
are charged with overseeing the pro- 
vision of on-site community space in 
each project, and providing technical 
assistance to management to secure 
from local community service agen- 
cies programs designed to help ten- 
ants. Such programs include job train- 
ing and placement, day care, health, 
education, welfare, recreation and 
transportation. 

A recent independent study of the 
HUD Target Projects Program, whose 
goal is to “turn around” 154 of the 
worst public housing projects in the 
Nation, specifically examined the 
subject of expanded services to ten- 
ants and reported significant improve- 
ment. For each dollar invested in the 
Community Services Program, LHA’s 
were able to obtain an amazing $72 
in community support programs. 

Put another way, we believe that 
the delivery of community services 
relevant to tenants’ needs for eco- 
nomic and social advancement is very 
cost effective. 

The articles in this issue of HUD 
Challenge cover a wide range of prob- 
lems and solutions. As we read them, 
it becomes apparent that problems 
rarely are unique and that solutions 
often work in other places. It proves, 
once again, that a repository of cur- 
rent experiences is of great value to 
all of us. 

Public housing success stories are 
of major interest to housing profes- 
sionals, to tenants, and to the general 
public. Generally speaking, there is 
evidence that the effective provision 
of community services often makes 
the difference between decent and 
substandard living conditions in a 
public housing project. 

Based on the experiences described 
in these articles, | am more confident 
than ever that public housing can 
achieve its potential, and provide a 
decent home and a suitable living 
environment for low- and moderate- 
income people. O 
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The Community 
Services 
Program: 
Meeting Tenant 
Needs 


by Louise R. White, Ph.D. 


The U.S. Housing Act of 1937, as 
amended, calls for housing authorities 
to provide or obtain “‘services which 
are directly related to meeting tenant 
needs and providing a wholesome 
living environment.” 

HUD’s Community and Tenant 
Services Program responds to that 
charge by providing the technical 
assistance needed by the local hous- 
ing agency. This involves a combina- 
tion of planning, organization, fund- 
ing, mobilization of services, oversight 
of services, liaison with government 
agencies and many other factors. The 
Act states that there be “‘maximum 
feasible participation by tenants in 
the development and operation of 
such tenant programs and services.” 

These statements are reflected 
in the relatively new philosophy 
of housing management 
called “Social Management.” 
Everything possible is 
done to get the tenants 
to play a_ positive 
decisionmaking role. 

Many low-income 
people have severe 
problems which 
affect their 
self-image, 


Public 
housing 
occupants 
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their attitude toward others, 
their ability to take 
of opportunities. The results are 
housing management problems of 
interior and exterior property abuses, 
security concerns, increases in crime, 
delinquency and_ vandalism. 


and 
advantage 


Focus of Program 

HUD activities relating to services for 
public housing tenants and residents 
of HUD-assisted housing are shaped 
in the Department’s Housing Con- 
sumer Programs Division, located 
within the Office of Consumer 
Affairs and Regulatory Functions. 


3,200 


Units 
under 


management 


Housing 
authorities 


Two-Pronged Approach 

The Community and Tenant Services 
Program helps local housing staff 
improve management/tenant relations 
and tap local and national program 
resources to meet tenant needs. These 
relate to unemployment and lack of 
vocational skill; inadequate medical 
and/health care services; unavailable 
nutritional services; recreation and 
tutoring needs; and inadequate secu- 
rity at project sites. 

The program follows two. ap- 
proaches in meeting tenant needs: 
Community Services and Tenant 
Services. 


Profile of 
Public Housing 


48M Population 
Distribution 





Community Services—These are 
services that are usually available to 
all citizens of a community. Tenants 
of public housing are a part of the 
community and therefore entitled to 
these services. 


Tenant Services—These are services 
provided by the public housing 
authorities, and include orientation, 
information and referral, training for 
maintenance and security, support of 
tenant organizations, playgrounds, 
etc. 

Services for tenants result from 
the combination of Community Serv- 
ices and Tenant Services, with Hous- 
ing Management providing the linkage 
and support through provision of 
space, staff and supplies. 

Under the Community Services 
Program national sources of money 
and services are tapped to meet the 
needs of tenants. In the past 5 years, 
over $157 million in services to 
tenants has been generated by the 
activities of HUD Community Serv- 
ices staff in Washington and in the 


field. A number of joint agreements 
have been developed with other agen- 
cies of government on all levels. A 
1972 HUD-HEW Agreement, recently 
up-dated to relate to the provisions 
of Title XX of the Social Security 
Act, resulted in $95 million worth of 


social 
Fiscal 


services for 
Year 1976. 

Under the Public Service Employ- 
ment programs, such as the Concen- 
trated Employment Training Admini- 
stration (CETA) Program under the 
U.S. Department of Labor, $54 
million of Department of Labor 
funds were channeled into jobs for 
public housing tenants. 

During 1976, grants totaling $8.5 
million were obtained from the 
Economic Development Admin- 
istration within the U.S. 
Department of Commerce under 
the Title X, Job Opportunity 
Program. As a result, more 
than 1,700 jobs were 
acquired for residents in 
26 participating local 
housing authorities. 

This program 


tenants through 


4 


resulted in a cost-benefit of over $3.5 
million. 


High Returns Reported 

“For every one dollar invested, there 
is a return of $72.00 in services to 
the tenants.” So states the August 
10, 1976, Coopers and Lybrand 
‘‘Cost Effectiveness and Status 
Report on TPP, Phases | and I!—April 
1, 1975 to April 3G, 1976.”" The goal 
of “Improved Tenant Services’’ was 
also evaluated in this report as one of 
the most successful of the Target Proj- 
ects Program—a HUD program de- 
signed to improved al! phases of man- 
agement in public housing. Many local 
housing authorities have established 
Social Service programs and staff to 
implement the variety of programs 
offered under the Target Projects Pro- 
gram. The~ resuits have been 
outstanding. 

Money helps, but there are other 
resources. Stimulation of national 
Service Clubs, Boy and Girl Scouts 
and other youth organizations, pro- 


Non-HUD Resources 
(Over $157 million 
in the past 5 
fiscal years) 


$ 95 
Million 
HEW 


$ 54 
Million 
DOL 


$ 8.5 
Million 
EDA 


fessional societies, health and welfare 
groups, etc., has provided a multitude 
of volunteer services at the local level 
that are difficult to measure in 
dollars. 


The Role of HUD Area and 

Insuring Offices 

HUD’s decentralized approach to 
Community Services places respon- 
sibility for Community Services 
activities within each regional office. 
Efforts are spearheaded by a Commu- 
nity Services Advisor in each region. 
The Regional Office Community 
Service Advisor (RCSA) provides 
technical assistance, supports, moni- 
tors and supervises the application of 
standards in the Area and Insuring 
Offices. They, like Central Office 
staff, seek out resources at the re- 
gional level. 

The Area Office Community 
Services Advisor and the Insuring 
Office Housing Management Repre- 
sentative are the “front-line troops” 
who deal with the housing authori- 
ties, local agencies and private con- 
tractors. Their success depends on a 
knowledge of local resources, a clear 
understanding of how community 
services are delivered, and the ability 
to monitor each stage of delivery to 
ensure delivery of services. 

In summary, the Community Serv- 
ices Program helps local housing agen- 
cies become more concerned about 
the social needs of many low-income 
families and better prepared to work 
effectively with public and private 
community agencies and_ tenant 
organizations to help meet such 
needs. 

The focus of this month’s issue of 
HUD Challenge is on the full range of 
services made available to tenants of 
public housing through the Commu- 
nity Services Program. The projects, 
programs and services highlighted are 
a small part of the national picture, 
but they help dramatize the range 
and impact of services made possible 
through the Community Services 
Program. 0 
Dr. White is Director, Housing Con- 
sumer Programs Division, HUD 
Headquarters. 
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A Round-Up of 
Local Projects 
Under 


by Veronica Chickadel 


In June 1974, the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development 
created an opportunity for public 
housing authorities to deal compre- 
hensively with the difficult problems 
and in some instances the crises exist- 
ing in specific housing projects under 
their management. Through three 
different phases of special funding, 
HUD’s Target Projects Program has 
provided this opportunity to 142 
public housing authorities with 333 
projects involving a total of 104,000 
units. The purpose of the Target Proj- 
ects Program is to provide short-term 
intensive assistance in the improve- 
ment of “the physical conditions and 
livability of individual public housing 
projects that are facing serious opera- 
tional and environmental problems.” 

TPP was designed as a comprehen- 
sive planning approach integrated 
with a management by _ objective 
system. Six broad goals were defined 
by HUD and improvement for TPP 
projects will be measured under these 
goals: (1) management, (2) fiscal con- 
dition, (3) deferred maintenance, 
(4) security, (5) upward mobility, and 
(6) community services. TPP funds 
were to be used in addition to mod- 
ernization funds, with use of modern- 
ization money for physical or capital 
improvements to be coordinated and 
integrated with TPP planning. 

A major thrust of TPP is to pro- 
vide people-oriented support  pro- 
grams and processes to maintenance 
and modernization efforts. Specif- 
ically, security, upward mobility and 
community services goals have en- 
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abled housing authorities to creatively 
develop programs that deal with 
resident needs. Through these goals 
resident involvement has increased to 
an extremely healthy level of partici- 
pation for both the community and 
management. 

For example, in the Hartford 
(Connecticut) TPP project, Stowe 
Village, a resident organization and 
leadership group, is active and effec- 
tive. There are approximately 600 
units in Stowe Village; the leadership 
group is made up of 50 residents who 
attend regular weekly meetings. An 
average of 40 people attend each 
meeting. These sessions have an 
agenda. Usually a guest speaker from 
the larger community is invited, such 
as a council person, district repre- 
sentative, or social services agency 
staff person. The group is brought up 
to date on the progress and achieve- 
ments of the TPP plan. The residents 
discuss problems. Often they provide 
specific input on decisions to be 
made concerning paint colors or 
design in the maintenance/moderniza- 
tion efforts. 

The housing authority has devel- 
oped a resident selection screening 
committee to screen each applicant 
for Stowe Village. A service aide 
makes a home visit and completes a 
questionnaire on the family request- 
ing admission. The screening commit- 
tee reviews the application and ques- 
tionnaire. In attempting to turn 
Stowe Village around and change the 
image of the development in the 
community, management and _ resi- 
dents are working hand-in-hand on 
this goal. The results are a resident 
body that supports and trusts man- 
agement in a cooperative manner and 
management that listens and _ is 
responsive to the needs of the resi- 
dent population. 


Marketing Public Housing 

Residents have also become involved 
in “‘selling’’ and “marketing” their 
projects to prospective residents. In 
Newark, New Jersey, the resident 
council was responsible for selecting 
furniture and decorating three model 
apartments. In addition, the resident 


marketing committee, in cooperation 
with the Newark Redevelopment and 
Housing Authority, designed and pro- 
duced its marketing brochure; ‘‘We’re 
changing things at the new Stella 
Wright. .. Come join us!” is the mes- 
sage the brochure conveys. This joint 
effort of management and residents 
follows a 4-year rent strike and a 50 
percent vacancy rate at Stella Wright 
Homes. Other cities are also involved 
in marketing of their projects. In 
Topeka, Kansas, residents refurbished 
furniture for the model apartment. 
Omaha is advertising ‘‘nice homes for 
nice people.”” They also did a brain- 
storming session and came up with a 
list of the “benefits’’ of living in 
public housing. They used the list in 
advertising to attract new neighbors. 
St. Louis has a brochure that says 
“Cochran's for you, if you want 
rooms (and a balcony) with a view.” 

The Evansville (Indiana) Housing 
Authority decided its main objective 
in TPP was to revise the community 
image of the projects and reduce 
crime. The authority polled residents 
on the nature of their needs. The 
result was a joint effort of housing 
authority staff, residents and the 
police recreation staff. They pulled 
together a plan and designed a physi- 
cal facility that would address the 
needs raised by the residents—recrea- 
tion for youth, and the crime and 
vandalism problem the housing au- 
thority and residents faced together. 
Renovation of the unused basement 
space provided the space. Six resi- 
dents were trained and participated in 
the renovation; they are now em- 
ployed by the authority as part of 
the regular maintenance team. A 
police substation funded by the city 
is also located in the renovated space, 
and the police community relations 
division is providing ongoing pro- 
grams for youth. Residents from the 
development have been hired to 
manage the recreation center. The 
director of the center is responsible 
for planning all programs and activi- 
ties and obtaining support from the 
larger community in providing leader- 
ship for drama groups, study groups, 
arts and crafts, sewing, etc. 





The first 6 months of operation 
showed measurable improvement 
through a reduction of police runs 
into the community—from 80 per 
month to 8. Before the program, TPP 
base data indicated 80 to 90 cases of 
vandalism a month. The authority 
had planned to bring that figure 
down to 59 by February 1976. The 
figure for February was 13. 

At the Omaha (Nebraska) Housing 
Authority the resident TPP coordina- 
tor of South Side Terrace Homes 
made very clear the Authority’s posi- 
tion on resident involvement: ‘‘When 
South Terrace was chosen for TPP, 
the residents were involved from day 
one.” Again, resident needs and pri- 


orities were not only identified but 
acted upon by the housing authority. 
Omaha completed its 2-year plan on 
March 31, 1977. 


One of the achievements cited is 
“constant involvement of residents.” 
They have planned and worked with 
management in all areas, but feel a 
high level of achievement in one par- 
ticular objective, the construction and 
operation of South Omaha’s child 
care and recreation center. The resi- 
dents themselves will be trained for 
and employed in the key positions of 
the center, from maintenance of the 
complex through the position of cen- 
ter manager. The effort will be sup- 
ported through funding from the 


Active minds and busy hands are the order of the day at the Newport News Child Care 
Center. The Residents Council voted priority TPP funding for child care for residents in 


training or seeking employment. 


authority and the city of Omaha. The 
Target Projects Program will end 
before the center is built, but the 
residents and management view TPP 
as a Catalyst—not as an end in itself. 
The planning efforts will insure im- 
plementation and operation of the 
center for the future. Their target is 
to create one of the best neighbor- 
hoods in the community. 

In the Newport News (Virginia) 
Housing Authority, the community 
residents’ council in the target project 
identified their needs in conjunction 
with the TPP grant. One of the pri- 
orities involved child care/day care 
for those residents who would be 
either undertaking training programs 
or be assisted in obtaining employ- 
ment. 


A committee was formed by the 
residents’ council to investigate possi- 
bilities and outside resources to 
address this need. Through the joint 
efforts of the housing authority, the 
Newport News Office of Human 
Affairs, and the residents, a facility 
will be built. Construction will begin 
this spring. The facility will accom- 
modate 80 to 100 children. Opera- 
tional funding has been committed 
by the Office of Human Affairs. In the 
meantime a temporary child care 
center is functioning. 


One of the unique features of the 
Newport News child care program is 
in the experimental stage at the 
temporary center—the operation of a 
Montessori preschool for the residents 
of the target project. Short-range 
planning goals are to have the Mon- 
tessori training accepted as part of 
the program for the child care center 
under construction; long-range goals 
include Montessori training for low- 
income children with funding from 
the Newport News public school 
system on a permanent basis. 


Outside resources are necessary for 
most authorities attempting to pro- 
vide comprehensive resident and com- 
munity services to their populace. In 
the Montgomery (Alabama) Housing 
Authority after a concentrated effort 


by several PHA staff members, in- 
cluding personal visits to area com- 
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munity service agencies to try to 
increase non-PHA support of commu- 
nity services under goal six of TPP, 
letters from these agencies verified 
the increase in funds to approxi- 
mately $315,000—and it continues to 
grow. During several planning ses- 
sions, the division directors and staff 
of the housing authority along with 
residents constructed a list of com- 
munity services they felt would fill 
the resident needs identified. The 
result of the establishment of coordi- 
nated community services programs is 
most evident in the attitude of the 
residents. They are involved and 
believe that there is a way to solve 
most of their problems. The housing 
authority feels it was the comprehen- 
sive nature of the TPP program, its 
goals management approach, and the 
fact that services were being solicited 
from existing agencies rather than 
duplicating efforts, that sold the com- 
munity service agencies on participa- 
tion and enthusiastic support. 

In competing for Federal dollars, 


PHA’s have taken innovative steps to 
assure funding. An interesting method 


of making sure their residents re- 
ceived a fair share of HEW Title XX 
money was developed by the six TPP 
housing authorities in the State of 
Virginia. Rosemary Bolling, HUD 
Community Services Advisor in the 
Richmond Area Office, wanted to 
know why _ housing services were 
usually the first to be cut in tight 
money situations when other pro- 
grams, such as planned parenthood, 
mental health, and the like continued 
to receive funding. She discovered 
very quickly that there was no staff 
person with housing knowledge with 
the State structure in an advocacy 
position. Ms. Bolling decided that, in 
order to secure supportive services for 
residents in public housing, the PHAs 
needed to develop a joint planning 
approach to the problem. 

After much _ negotiation and 
groundwork, the six TPP authorities 
jointly entered into a Title XX con- 
tract with the Virginia State Welfare 
Department. The department has 
hired a full-time housing staff person. 
Responsibilities include: visiting each 
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of the TPP housing authorities and 
discussing their social service needs; 
obtaining knowledge about programs 
that could accommodate these needs; 
assisting the PHAs by supporting 
their proposals, especially correcting 
deficiencies when the proposals reach 
the State agency; and “‘tracking” the 
proposals to insure their movement 
toward funding with the agency. 
Salary costs for housing specialists 
and clerical staff, and for the sup- 
porting budget were funded under 
the Title XX program. A 75 percent 
Federal and 25 percent local contri- 
bution were made. 

These examples represent only a 
few of the areas and methods local 
housing authorities have employed to 


This youngster is fully engrossed in his 
preschool. 


maximize resident involvement and 
provide effective community services 
in the target projects. Many of the 
programs, it is hoped, and the proc- 
esses developed will be sustained by 
the local housing authorities and resi- 
dents who are committed to positive 
change for their housing projects in 
the future. O 
Ms. Chickadel is a Policy Analyst, 
National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, Washington, 
D.C. She is a member of the NAHRO 
staff and coordinator for the 
NAHRO-TPP Service Program. This 
article was developed through site 
visits to TPP projects and discussions 
with both residents and housing au- 
thority administrators and staff. 
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Cabrini-Green 
and the 


Target Projects 
Program 


by Thirkield Garrett 


There are fresh winds blowing 
through the massive Cabrini-Green 
public housing project in Chicago. 
They are winds of positive change, 
heartening to its thousands of resi- 
dents, and a welcome relief to the 
Chicago Housing Authority’s (CHA) 
hard pressed administrative and main- 
tenance staff. 

Over the years, Cabrini-Green had 
gained the unenviable reputation of 
being one of the least desirable places 
to live in Chicago. And with good 
reason. 

Due to the frequency of violent 
crimes, women and children did not 
dare venture from their apartments 
after dark. Even grown men were 
known to spend the night elsewhere, 
if they could not return home before 
dark. 

Fear, despair, apathy and resigna- 
tion prevailed. To make matters 
worse, Cabrini-Green was suddenly 
catapulted into unfavorable publicity 
throughout the country, when in July 
1970 two policemen were slain by 
snipers from one of the high-rises. It 
was an unprovoked crime which 
made Cabrini-Green a symbol of the 
worst in public housing. 

Many terror stricken families 
moved out as soon as they were able, 
most of them to substandard but 
safer housing. Applicants for public 
housing refused placement in 
Cabrini-Green, including some _ that 
had been made homeless by fires in 
bitter cold weather. 

It was within this depressing con- 
text that the Chicago Housing 
Authority launched the Target Proj- 
ects Program (TPP) at Cabrini-Green 
in April 1975. 

The size of the project alone made 
it a mammoth and_ complicated 
undertaking, requiring the support of 
many community agencies and 
organizations. 

Consisting of three combined 
developments on 70 acres of land, 
Cabrini-Green has 3,569 dwelling 
units in 78 residential buildings. 

The first development, the Frances 
Cabrini Homes, was completed in 
1943. It has 581 dwelling units in 55 
low-rise buildings; 24 two-story and 


31 three-story structures. In keeping 
with Oscar Newman’s “Concept of 
Defensible Space,”’ this component 
presents the least human problems. 

The Cabrini Extension, which was 
completed in 1958, has 1,896 dwell- 
ing units in only 15 buildings. Seven 
are seven-story, 5 are ten-story, and 3 
are 19 story structures. 

The William Green Homes, com- 
pleted in 1962, has an even greater 
density. Its eight buildings contain 
1,092 dwelling units. Five buildings 
are 15 stories high and 3 are 16 
stories. 

As of May 31, 1974, there were 
3,117 occupied apartments, 452 
vacant units, and a vacancy rate of 
12.7 percent. 

In the period June 2, 1973, 
through June 2, 1974, there were 
382 major crimes. The percentage of 
crime at Cabrini-Green’s 13,275 
population project far exceeded that 
of the city of Chicago, with a pop- 
ulation of over 3 million. 

Of the 3,088 households in occu- 
pancy as of December 31, 1973, 
3,076 (99 percent) were black, 10 
were Spanish-American and 2 were 


white. 

Eighty percent of the families 
being housed at Cabrini-Green are 
single parent families, and 70 percent 
of the single parents are under 24 
years of age. 

Eighty-three percent of the house- 
holds receive public assistance. 

These socio-economic  character- 
istics suggest some of the problems 
necessitating the Target Projects 
Program. 


Thrust of TPP 

Although the most serious problems 
and crimes were associated with the 
high-rises in the Cabrini Extension 
and Green developments, it was 
CHA’s contention that they stemmed 
primarily from the residents them- 
selves and not necessarily from the 
design of the buildings. 

The main thrust of its TPP, there- 
fore, was to effect attitudinal changes 
that would generate in residents a 
greater sense of involvement in and 


responsibility for their buildings and 
grounds. 
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Electronic control room in Cabrini-Green high 


Decentralization of the manage- 
ment operation was one of the first 
steps toward that end. Management 
outposts were established in each 
high-rise. 

Each Management Outpost has a 
Service Team consisting of residents 
of a particular building. The Service 
Team has a Resident Service Aide, a 
Resident Safety Aide, a Tenant Aide 
and a Building Supervisor. 

The Resident Service Aide main- 
tains the office space allotted the 
team in the building. She processes 
complaints and maintenance requests 
from residents, thereby serving as the 
liaison between the building and the 
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rise is focal point of stepped up security measures. 


main on-site administrative office. 
The Resident Service Aide has a 
leadership role in maintaining contact 
with problem families or those in 
trouble—developing programs, main- 
taining records and preparing reports. 

The Resident Safety Aide’s func- 
tions are mainly those involving secu- 
rity. She makes frequent checks of 
halls and stairways, helps control the 
elevators during rush hours, assists 
the police in truancy problems, helps 
to enforce the curfew, counsels and 
supervises youths in diversionary and 
probation programs, and follows and 


assists police on _ social service 
problems. 


E 


The Tenant Aide assists the Resi- 
dent Service Aide in maintaining files 
and other data on tenants and pro- 
grams, assists tenants in completing 
forms, passes out flyers for different 
programs, and performs general cleri- 
cal work. 

The Building Supervisor, who may 
be responsible for more than one 
building, has the overall responsibility 
for the supervision of the Service 
Team. The Resident Service Team 
does not supplant the main admini- 
strative office on-site. It is a vital link 
between residents and the main 
office, making referrals for main- 
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tenance and other tenant requests, 
and following through on them. 


Tenant Pride Enhanced 

This decentralization process has re- 
sulted in tenants assuming a proprie- 
tary interest in their respective build- 
ings. Prior to TPP, residents were 
concerned only with the safety which 
their individual apartments afforded 
them. Distrustful and suspicious of 
their neighbors, they confined them- 
selves to their fortress-like units. 

The Service Team has made lines 
of communication between residents 
possible. Tenants not only relate to 
the Service Team but to each other. 
Consequently, there has been a dras- 
tic drop in vandalism and crimes 
committed by residents of a building. 
Any stranger entering a building is 
immediately challenged by a resident 
with “‘May | help you?” 

It is expected that the pride and 
interest that tenants have developed 
in their buildings will extend even- 
tually to the entire project. At that 
point, it will be their community. 


Security Improved 
Another important aspect of TPP is 
the Security Program that has been 
established in four buildings con- 
sidered most vulnerable to crimes. 
Lobbies have been redesigned to 
remove blind spots where tenants 
were robbed or raped. All key points, 
including the elevators and mailboxes 
come under the surveillance of 
tenants in transit. In addition, there 
is an elaborate electronic TV system 
in the lobby and in the elevators. 
With the additional backup secu- 
rity measures, attitudinal changes 
have occurred. These changes are re- 
flected in the absence of serious 
damage to the building in areas out- 
side the range of the electronic eye. 


Other Dimensions of Program 

The scope of Cabrini-Green’s TPP is 
much more comprehensive than we 
have described. We have only touched 
upon what we consider to be two of 
the most important facets, the 
Management Outposts and the Secu- 
rity Program in the most vulnerable 
buildings. 
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We have not mentioned the 
various agencies that are rendering 
valuable on-site services. Their contri- 
butions are no less important, 
because they provide the necessary 
support to the basic decentralization 
approach which enables tenants to do 
for themselves. 

lf there are any questions about 
the effectiveness of the TPP program, 
consider this: When TPP began on 
April 1, 1975, there were 507 vacan- 
cies and practically no applications 
for admission. Residents were trying 
to get out. By December 31, 1976, 
there were only 238 vacancies and 
applications are rapidly coming in. 
Certainly, this represents a change of 
image. 

Vandalism at the outset of TPP 
was costing $53,472 a month. As of 
December 31, 1976, it was down to 
$34,898 and continuing to drop. 
Crimes against property and persons 
decreased 30 percent by December 
31, 1976. 

A 30 percent increase in tenant 
employment was achieved by 
December 31, 1976. Although 60 
percent of the increase was due to 
CHA employment, the 40 percent 
who found outside employment was 
remarkable, considering the economic 
climate. 

As impressive as these figures are, 
we were impressed more by visual 
evidence of the attitudinal changes 
that we noted during a field trip. 

Last summer we toured the 
grounds. We were amazed to see vege- 
table and flower gardens all over the 
place! Where there were no gardens, 
there was grass untouched by chil- 
dren’s feet. We could see women and 
a few children tending their gardens. 

We stopped to talk to one of the 
few elderly in the project. She was 
watering her vegetable garden. When 
we asked if she was afraid that her 
vegetables would be trampled or 
stolen, she replied, ‘‘No.’’ Then as an 
afterthought she added, ‘’Things seem 
to be different around here now. The 
kids aren’t as bad as they used to be. 
They don’t bother me or my garden 
at all. They are beginning to seem 
human—almost.” 


Other Resources 

Even with its well known, national 
reputation for efficiency, the CHA 
could not have achieved the changes 
with TPP funds only. 

Recognizing the merit of the pro- 
gram and its widespread impact upon 
so many, other agencies have con- 
tributed generously. Law _ Enforce- 
ment Assistance Administration funds 
amounting to $5.4 million dollars 
over a 3-year period have been made 
available for juvenile delinquency 
counseling, a safety and educational 
program and to provide shelter 
homes. LEAA funds also were used 
to partly defray the expenses entailed 
in installing the electronic monitoring 
systems at the four most vulnerable 
high-rises, including the one from 
which the snipers operated. 

The city of Chicago’s contribution 
amounted to approximately $3 mil- 
lion. Other sources brought the total 
amount of non-PHA support to about 
9 million dollars. 

This enormous amount of money, 
along with $3.2 million in TPP funds, 
supported the basic Tenant Involve- 
ment-Management Outpost approach 
and may have made the difference. 

It would be unrealistic to imply 
that all of the problems at Cabrini- 
Green have been solved. However, it 
can be said that Cabrini-Green no 
longer is a place where each unit is 
an island unto itself. Fear for life and 
property no longer permeates the 
project. It is now a viable community 
and getting still better. 


And what will happen when all 
the money stops pouring in? CHA 
projects that from the continued 
savings from the decrease in  van- 
dalism and crime, it will be able to 
continue maintaining the Management 
Outposts and other programs that 
directly involve tenants. In short, resi- 
dents themselves will be able to 
preserve the gains and further im- 
prove the quality of their lives at 
Cabrini-Green. oO 


Mr. Garrett is Community Services 
Advisor of the Chicago Area Office, 
HUD. 
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Neighborhood 
House 


by Jean Porter Devine 


Neighborhood House is not a 
““Johnny-come-lately”’ to public hous- 
ing or the needs of public housing 
residents. In 1976, this private, non- 
profit social service agency celebrated 
its 70th anniversary of service to the 
urban poor of Seattie, Washington. 
Neighborhood House was the first 
settlement house in Seattle. It was 
established in 1906 by the Council of 
Jewish Women to serve the needs of 
the Russian Jewish immigrants com- 
ing to this country in the early part 
of the century. They came to escape 
the persecutions of the Old World 
and to gain an opportunity for a 
better life in the New. Included in 
the 70-year history of Neighborhood 
House is a 20-year continuous reia- 
tionship with the Seattle Housing 


Authority. This relationship began in 


1956 when Neighborhood House 
moved its offices and programs into 
the Yesler Terrace housing project at 
the invitation of the Housing Au- 
thority. 

At that time, the Federal Housing 
Administration had advised its public 
housing authorities throughout the 
country that they could no longer 
directly provide staff for recreational 
and social services. They could, how- 
ever, provide space for outside agen- 
cies. Neighborhood House had been 
long established in the Yesler commu- 
nity. For 40 years its building at the 
corner of 18th Avenue and Main 
Street, a few blocks from where the 
Yesler Terrace project was built, had 
been a second home for the residents 
of the area. Many, if not most of the 
children who lived in the housing 
project, came to Neighborhood House 
after school to participate in its pro- 
grams. 

The Yesler neighborhood is at the 
top of one of the city’s seven hills 
that rise up out of Elliot Bay. The 
Yesler Terrace housing project is on 
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the crest of First Hill, directly east of 
Pioneer Square, the site of Seattle's 
first commercial district. Yesler Way, 
the area’s main west to east thor- 
oughfare, was originally named Mill 
Street, but was popularly called Skid 
Road from the practice of “skidding” 
logs cut at the top of the hill down 
the steep incline to Henry Yesler’s 
sawmill at the foot of the hill. The 
name spread to other parts of the 
country where it changed to “Skid 
Row” and became the common desig- 
nation for a rather seedy part of 
town. 

Henry Yesler was one of Seattle’s 
founding fathers, and the area that 
bears his name is the oldest residen- 
tial district in the city. By 1941, the 
New Deal years of the Depression 
when the Yesler Terrace housing proj- 
ect was built, the neighborhood had 
become a prime candidate for slum 
clearance. 

The Yesler Terrace housing proj- 
ect is the oldest housing project west 
of the Mississippi. It has weathered 
the years well. It blends into the 
topography of the area in such a way 
that it does not look like a housing 
project. This is due largely to the 
foresight and creative imagination of 
Jesse Epstein who conceived the proj- 
ect, oversaw its design and construc- 
tion, and when it was finished, be- 
came the first executive director of 
the Seattle Housing Authority. 


Service Expanded 
In 1959, again at the invitation of 
the Housing Authority, Neighborhood 
House expanded its services into the 
Rainier Vista housing project with 
the establishment of a tutoring pro- 
gram. By 1967, as a result of monies 
made available through the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, Neighbor- 
hood House had centers operating in 
the High Point and Holly Park hous- 
ing projects in Seattle, and the Park 
Lake housing project. Park Lake fell 
under the jurisdiction of the King 
County Housing Authority since it 
was located just across the city’s 
boundary line. 

For over 20 years, the overall rela- 
tionship between Neighborhood 


House and the Seattle Housing Au- 
thority has been a good one. Neigh- 
borhood House exists to serve the 
needs of low-income people. It has 
always functioned as a strong advo- 
cate for public housing residents. But 
it has been a responsible advocate. It 
has succeeded in the difficult task of 
gaining and keeping both the trust of 
the poor and the cooperation and 
respect of the housing authority. 

In the 70 years of its develop- 
ment, from a settlement house with 
one paid staff member and a host of 
devoted volunteers, to an agency with 
a staff of 120 and a budget of over 
one and a half million dollars, a 
constant theme in the history of the 
agency has been the desire to help 
low-income communities become 
increasingly more self-directed and 
self-governed. To achieve this pur- 
pose, Neighborhood House has con- 
sistently worked to develop indigen- 
ous leadership within the housing 
project communities. Long before 
middle-class neighborhoods organized 
to combat the inroads of freeways 
and environmental blight, Community 
Councils were active within the hous- 
ing projects. Today, each of the five 
public housing “garden communities” 
served by Neighborhood House cen- 
ters has its own fully functioning, 
autonomous Community Council. 
And, it is by listening to the voice of 
the residents as expressed either 
through their Community Councils or 
directly to the staff and Board of 
Trustees of Neighborhood House, 
that Neighborhood House gains its 
perception of what the community 
feels are its needs. Only after it has 
gained this understanding are pro- 
grams prepared to meet these needs. 

Independent, effective Community 
Councils did not spring up overnight 
in the housing communities. The 
story of the Community Councils 
really begins in 1948. It was in that 
year that Neighborhood House began 
the strong thrust toward community 
Organization that would culminate in 
the councils. In 1948, the Board of 
Directors of the agency changed its 
structure. The purpose of this change 
was to involve more neighborhood 
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residents in the administration of the 
agency. To achieve this end, 15 mem- 
bers from the immediate neighbor- 
hood and the general community 
were added to the existing 16-mem- 
ber board. By 1956, when Neighbor- 
hood House became an independent 
agency, 21 of its 24 members were 
from the neighborhood. 

When the Office of Economic 
Opportunity came along in 1964, 
with its mandate for the greatest pos- 
sible participation by the residents of 
the areas to be served by War on 
Poverty grants, Neighborhood House 
could draw on an accumulated expe- 
rience to meet this condition. The 
staff of Neighborhood House worked 
with the housing communities to 
Organize advisory councils or commit- 
tees in the communities where they 
did not exist and to strengthen those 
already in existence. Three members 
from each Advisory Committee be- 
came members of the Neighborhood 
House Board of Trustees. Today, the 
by-laws of Neighborhood House re- 
quire 50 percent of all board mem- 


bers to be representatives from the 
housing communities, directly elected 
by the Community Councils and the 
Child Care program’s Parent Council. 


When the Advisory Committees 
were first formed, they functioned as 
part of the organizational structure of 
Neighborhood House. With experi- 
ence, and the accompanying growth 
in self-confidence, came the desire for 
greater independence. The transition 
from Advisory Committees to com- 
pletely autonomous Community 
Councils came with the support and 
encouragement of Neighborhood 
House. Workshops were held (and are 
still held) to train Community Coun- 
cil officers and leaders in the basics 
of running meetings, writing by-laws, 
and dealing effectively with the vari- 
ous bureaucracies that loom so large 
in the lives of the poor. Further, 
Neighborhood House plays a vital 
role in the continuing life of the 
Community Councils by providing 
the necessary ingredient of contin- 
uity. Since the average length of resi- 
dency in public housing is so short, 
leaders often leave shortly after they 
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are trained. It takes a constant orga- 
nizational presence such as Neighbor- 
hood House to provide a carry-over 
of experience and expertise in a situa- 
tion of constant change. 

Today, the interaction between 
the Community Councils, the Seattle 
Housing Authority, and Neighbor- 
hood House works somewhat like a 
triple play. The action can be initi- 
ated by any of the three players 
depending on who gets the ball first. 
In applying for block grant funds, 
Neighborhood House usually initiates 
the action. 


Effects of CDBG Program 

The Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Act of 1974 consolidated 
several former funding programs 
(Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Open 
Space and others) through which 
Federal money for community devel- 
opment had previously been made 
available to Seattle and other large 
urban centers. Instead of applying for 
many grants, each with a narrowly 
specified purpose, cities now make 
one application for a single block of 
money. 

Neighborhood House begins _ its 
block grant proposal process by hold- 
ing a series of meetings in the hous- 
ing communities. Community _ resi- 
dents voice their needs at these meet- 
ings. Social service needs and physical 
development needs (as determined by 
the Councils and/or the Seattle Hous- 
ing Authority) are then shaped and 
honed by Neighborhood House into 
projects to be submitted to the city 
of Seattle. 

Because of this three-way interac- 
tion, Neighborhood House has been 
able to present proposals for block 
grant funding that accurately reflect 
the concerns of the community and 
are therefore strongly supported by 
the residents of public housing at the 
block grant hearings held by the 
Seattle City Council. 

In preparing its application for 
block grant funds, the city of Seattle, 
through its Office of Policy Planning, 
has developed its own process of citi- 
zen participation. Both before and 
after the Office of Policy Planning 


prepares the city’s application, meet- 
ings are held throughout the city. 
These meetings are designed to pro- 
vide maximum citizen involvement in 
assessing needs and determining 
where and how block grant money 
should be spent (subject, of course, 
to block grant guidelines). 

As a result of all this grassroots 
participation, 20 percent of the city 
of Seattle’s block grant money has 
been spent on social services for low- 
income people in each of the first 
two funding years (1975 and 1976). 

This year, the Seattle Housing 
Authority has initiated a request for 
1977 block grant funds to rehabili- 
tate some of its housing units in 
Yesler Terrace. Because Yesler Ter- 
race is owned outright by SHA, its 
eligibility for HUD modernization 
funds has not been clearly estab- 
lished. With the approval of the five 
Community Councils, who voted to 
make the Yesler rehabilitation project 
their top priority for physical devel- 
opment block grant funds, the Seattle 
Housing Authority, Neighborhood 
House and Neighborhood Health 
Services (a private agency operating 
medical/dental clinics in public hous- 
ing) have submitted a joint proposal 
to the city of Seattle for this project. 

As the Community Councils con- 
tinue to grow in effectiveness, they 
have increasingly become the starting 
point for problem solving in the 
housing communities. Recently the 
residents of the Rainier Vista housing 
project became alarmed at the great 
number of dogs in the project and 
the number of neglected dogs running 
loose. Packs of dogs roaming at night 
frightened many residents and kept 
them from going out in the evenings. 
Chained watchdogs chased off post- 
men and maintenance men. One child 
was bitten. Many families kept two 
or three large watchdogs. The Rainier 
Vista) Community Council, in re- 
sponse to complaints made at Council 
meetings, created a dog committee. 
This committee then drew up peti- 
tions to be circulated among the resi- 
dents to determine what kind of dog 
control they would support. The resi- 
dents could vote for limiting the 
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number of dogs allowed in each 
apartment to one or two. The peti- 
tion also included a provision requir- 
ing all dog owners to register their 
dog’s license number(s) and present a 
record of immunization shots at the 
Rainier Vista Management Office. 
When the petitions were counted, the 
one-dog rule had gained a majority of 
the vote. 

The Community Council then pre- 
sented the petitions to the Seattle 
Housing Authority and asked for its 
assistance. The SHA responded to the 
Council’s request by agreeing to make 
the one-dog rule a part of all future 
leases. Present residents owning more 
than one dog will be given 60 days to 
find new homes for them. Exceptions 
to the one-dog rule, for current resi- 
dents owning more than one dog, will 
be made only if the dog owner can 
prove to the satisfaction of both the 
SHA and the Community Council 


that the animals will not become a 
community problem. 

At the present time, Rainier Vista 
is the only SHA housing community 


subject to dog control leases. There 
are indications, however, that other 
housing communities may look to the 
action taken by the Rainier Vista 
Community Council and the Seattle 
Housing Authority as the solution to 
their dog control problems. 


Youth Programs 

One of the recurring problems in 
low-income communities, public 
housing communities among them, is 
the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
It is not, of course, a problem unique 
to low-income neighborhoods; but 
the high rate of unemployment 
among minority youth, plus the large 
number of single-parent families living 
at or close to the poverty level who 
become residents of public housing 
exacerbates the problem in the hous- 
ing communities. 

At the present time, the increasing 
number of juveniles committing 
crimes nationwide, has caused the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Admin- 
istration of the Department of Justice 
to announce a program designed to 
deal with this problem by supporting 
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innovative programs to prevent juve- 
nile delinquency before it occurs. 
Specifically, LEAA seeks to improve 
the ability of nonprofit youth-serving 
agencies to increase or expand social, 
cultural, educational, vocational, rec- 
reational and health services to 
youth. 


In response to the LEAA program 
announcement, Neighborhood House 
has brought together a countywide 
group of public and private agencies 
in youth service for the purpose of 
designing a collaborative project ap- 
proach to juvenile delinquency for 
submission to LEAA. 

This will not be the first time 
Neighborhood House has designed a 
program for LEAA. From 1971 to 
1974 funds were used by the State 
Law and Justice Planning Office and 
the city of Seattle’s Law and Justice 
Planning Office to fund the Kijana 
Project at Neighborhood House. 
(“Kijana’”” means “youth” in Swahili.) 
The Kijana Project was based on the 
premise that teenagers in poverty 
situations seek and _ gain prestige 
among their peers by committing 
crimes. Very often, crime is the only 
path to upward mobility open to 
them. 

By 1973, the Kijana Project could 
claim considerable success. Police 
contact reports and Juvenile Court 
case records showed an abrupt drop 
in the number of incidents involving 
Kijana-enrolled youth. Crime de- 
creased in the census tracts contain- 
ing the housing projects at a greater 
rate than it decreased in adjacent 
tracts. 

A modified version of the Kijana 
Project continued to be funded for 
an unprecedented third year, one 
year longer than the original termina- 
tion date, but at the end of that year 
(1974) the program was discontinued. 
The city of Seattle, however, in es- 
tablishing its Youth Service Bureaus, 
used the Kijana Project as one of its 
models. 

One of the results of the new 
collaborative approach to the current 
LEAA Delinquency Prevention Proj- 
ect has been the widespread interest 
and support it has generated among 


agencies who do not, at the present 
time, provide “on site” services to 
the housing communities and from 
agencies that are generally perceived, 
rightly or wrongly, as “‘middle class” 
agencies. Among the national agencies 
whose local affiliates are planning to 
submit projects as part of the col- 
laborative proposal are: the YWCA, 
YMCA, the Camp Fire Girls, Big 
Brothers, and the Boy Scouts. 

Countywide, the collaboration will 
include the Highline Youth Service 
Bureau, Puget Sound Big Sisters, and 
the Girls Club of Puget Sound. In 
Seattle, the Atlantic Street Center, 
founded in 1910 as the second settle- 
ment house in Seattle, the Boys Club, 
and the Community Institute for 
Human Development will participate. 
This will be the first time in the 
history of the area that such a collab- 
oration of public and private agencies 
has been formed to plan a common 
program for youth services. Represen- 
tatives from the city of Seattle, King 
County, the State of Washington, the 
Seattle Housing Authority and LEAA 
have attended the _ organizational 
meetings held under the auspices of 
United Way of King County, and 
have been kept informed of all pro- 
gress. 

As the primary applicant and co- 
ordinator for the proposed program, 
Neighborhood House would be 
responsible for the tasks typical of a 
Federal program grantee (needs 
assessment and program planning, 
contract development and _ contract 
compliance monitoring, etc.). In addi- 
tion, Neighborhood House will de- 
velop its own program for expanded 
services to youth in the public 
housing communities. 

In preparing its proposal, Neigh- 
borhood House is following the same 
process of widespread resident in- 
volvement in all phases of project 
development that has proved so suc- 
cessful in the past. O 
Jean Porter Devine is the Communi- 
cations Officer for Neighborhood 
House. She joined the agency in 
November of 1975 and is the author 
of the recently published history of 
Neighborhood House. 
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High Consumer 
Demand 
For Health 


Maintenance 
Services 


by Elaine Matthis 
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Omaha senior citizens made 13,036 
visits to seek help from visiting 
nurses providing health maintenance 
services for fifteen months in approx- 
imately fifteen neighborhood sites. 
Supported by funds appropriated by 
the Douglas County Commissioners 
and through arrangements with the 
Eastern Nebraska Office on Aging, 
the Visiting Nurse Association (VNA) 
of Omaha initiated the Health Main- 
tenance Program for seniors in 
Omaha (Douglas County) Nebraska, in 
October, 1975. Consumer demand for 
these health maintenance services was 
immediate and continues to expand 
more rapidly than the financial re- 
sources available to the program. 
Currently seven of the Health Main- 
tenance Sites are located in Omaha 
Housing Authority facilities. The 
Visiting Nurse Association has re- 
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The Circulatory System 
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Way 
VNA nurse, Marlene Mahoney, checks blood pressure of a resident of the Omaha Housing Authority's 
Jackson Tower. 


ceived requests and validated a higher 
level of need for these services in at 
least 24 other neighborhood sites not 
yet served due to limitations of finan- 
cial support. Six of the identified 
need areas, not yet served, are in 
Omaha Housing Authority (OHA) 
facilities. 

The Health Maintenance Program 
is designed to help seniors maintain 
optimum health and independence, 
and prevent unnecessary health 
deterioration and dependence on care 
facilities. Emphasis in the program is 
placed on helping the senior citizen 
maintain his own health with support 
from the nurse or others to supple- 
ment his efforts only as necessary. 

A few specific examples further 
clarify the types of services offered in 
this health maintenance program. 

Pre-stroke symptoms passed off as 
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“just a part of my age” if called to 
the attention of the physician can 
often enable him to prevent the 
catastrophy of a full stroke. The 
nurses provide screening for the 
major causes of premature death and 
disability so that whenever feasible, 
action can be taken to reduce the 
risks and maintain health. 

State statistics indicate that 32 
percent of the suicides in Nebraska 
are committed by persons age 60 and 
over. This is only a partial reflection 
of the mental health needs of this age 
group. The effectiveness of the visit- 
ing nurses’ efforts to help people 
maintain mental health is reflected 
in a quote from one recipient of the 
health maintenance service: “One of 
the greatest benefits of having a nurse 
available was that the people’s morale 
improved because they felt there was 
someone (the nurse) who cared.” 


Benefits of Program 
The nurses have identified several 
early malignancies and secured imme- 
diate medical care. They have assisted 
many clients taking counteracting or 
double doses of medications. One 
man was taking sixteen medications 
prescribed by several physicians, none 
being aware the client was seeing 
other physicians. A nurse secured 
homemaker services to teach a new 
widower to cook after finding he was 
eating only cold cereal and sand- 
wiches. A man facing blindness was 
assisted in his emotional adjustment 
and taught how to function within 
his own environment. An alcoholic 
was helped to maintain a_non- 
alcoholic state for 6 months during 
which time he developed a greater 
sense of self-worth by contributing to 
the well-being of other OHA resi- 
dents. The nurses have identified a 
large number of individuals with 
uncontrolled hypertension. All are 
now under appropriate medical treat- 
ment and are seen by the nurses as 
deemed necessary by the physician, 
client, and nurse to facilitate com- 
pliance with the treatment plan and 
control of the hypertension. 

A wife of a deceased dentist was 
not buying her medication or main- 
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taining an adequate diet necessary to 
control her heart disease and dia- 
betes. In exploring why this client 
was not complying with health 
recommendations, the nurse found 
out that this widow was paying out 
most of her fixed low-income for 
medical bills incurred by her late 
husband during his terminal illness. 
The client expressed extreme inability 
to cope with the idea of “being on 
welfare.” The nurse secured emer- 
gency funds from a Special Needs 
Fund of the Visiting Nurse Associa- 
tion to obtain medication, and VNA 
Mobile Meals to insure a low sodium 
diet necessary to reduce the client’s 
immediate jeopardy. After the nurse 
provided several sessions in which the 
client could explore her feelings 
about being left alone without funds 
and the “‘taxes my husband paid all 
those years,” she was able to accept 
referral to a county caseworker and is 
now receiving adequate support 
through the usual channels to buy 
her medication and food. 


A man in acute cardio-respiratory 
distress expressed guilt due to failure 
to follow his doctor’s orders and 


feared that the doctor would have 
him committed to a care facility if 
the doctor saw him while he was 
under duress. Cooperation between 
the nurse, personal physician and 
client has enabled this octogenarian 
to remain out of acute physical dis- 
tress while living at home in an OHA 
facility and enjoying increased sociali- 
zation during this past year. This is 
accomplished by weekly to bi- 
monthly monitoring by the nurse 
who maintains phone contact with 
the physician who sees the client 
every 2 months. Without this 
assistance by the Health Maintenance 
Nurse, undoubtedly this man would 
have been committed or would have 
died. 

Two questions frequently asked 
about this program are: (1) Does it 
save money? (2) Why cannot more of 
this type of service be provided? 

The first question is like a double 
edged sword. This service is being 
provided very economically. Most 
funds from the county are used for 


the public health nurses’ salaries. 
Physical facilities and furnishings in 
the sites are contributed by local 
churches, community centers, and the 
Omaha Housing Authority. For every 
client for which these services prevent 
or delay institutionalization there are 
mammoth financial savings. For 
clients saved from early death, the 
community may have additional 
costs. 

Second, the local community has 
taken the entire burden of supporting 
this program after repeated attempts 
to secure at least partial funding from 
Federal and State levels. Federal and 
State health funds are generally dis- 
bursed in two categories, medical and 
social services. This Health Main- 
tenance Program is not accepted as 
clearly fitting either of these cate- 
gories since it is primarily health (not 
sickness care) service provided by 
public health nurses. The program 
facilitates medical and social services 
but is neither; rather it fills a gap 
between the two. Health maintenance 
clinics, staffed by public’ health 
nurses, are not new to Omaha. Back 
around 1900, the Visiting Nurse 
Association provided such a program 
for children; however during the 
intervening period funds for health 
maintenance declined as more and 
more emphasis was placed on medical 
and social services rather than health 
services. 

Recognizing that these health serv- 
ices are of value to all age groups, 
not just the elderly, the Sarpy County 
Commissioners in 1976 arranged with 
the Visiting Nurse Association of 
Omaha to establish three Health 
Maintenance Centers in Sarpy County 
without age restrictions. Also a pri- 
vate organization, New Cassel, has 
contracted for the Visiting Nurse 
Association of Omaha to provide 
these services without age restriction 
in a west Omaha area. The consumer 
of health services in the Omaha area 
seems to be saying, “| want sickness 
care when | need it, but | would 
rather have a service to help me stay 
healthy.”” O 
Ms. Matthis is Assistant Director, 
Visiting Nurse Association of Omaha. 
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Why Not A 


Social Service 
Department? 


by Barbara Zebley 


A new concept in public housing in 
New Jersey has been the _ incor- 
poration of all service departments 
within the framework of local hous- 
ing authorities. Under the direction 
of Purchase of Service, Division of 
Youth and Family Services, many 
housing authorities are successfully 
developing the Social Service Depart- 
ment to meet their particular needs. 
The Vineland Housing Authority 
(VHA) is one such authority who 
feels the need of such a service. 

Currently, the VHA has a total of 
422 units housing 1,164 tenants with- 
in the city limits. For senior citizens 
there are two garden apartment pro- 
jects: Tarkiln Acres has 150 units and 
Westhaven has 100 units. For families 
there are 172 units: Axtell Estates 
has 50 units with 3-6 bedrooms for 
large families and Parkview has 25 
units for smaller families. Also, 
scattered throughout Vineland are 27 
individual homes rented to families 
and 70 homes in the Homeownership 
Program (Turnkey III). 

The VHA'‘s Social Service Depart- 
ment is now nearing the completion 
of 2 years of service. All the services 
are free and offered to VHA tenants 
only. Appreciation of the values of 
home and family life is a basic con- 
cept underlying this service. The na- 
ture and complexity of tenants’ prob- 
lems call for a variety of services to 
preserve and promote stable home 
and family life. We offer a wide range 
of services, including: a Teaching 
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Home Health Aide service, referral 
service, health supervision, blood 
pressure clinics, group or individual 
counseling on nutrition and budget- 
ing, food stamps, Medicaid and Medi- 
care benefits including Medicare Phar- 
maceutical Assistance Program and 
Medicare Claim applications, col- 
lection and distribution of pertinent 
literature, publication of a newsletter 
for VHA tenants, a crafts program 
for senior citizens and many more 
related services. These services are ren- 
dered by a staff composed of three 
specially trained Teaching Home 
Health Aides, and a _ Program 
Director, along with a part-time sec- 
retary and bookkeeper. 

The Home Health Aide has many 
diverse duties and responsibilities. She 
is responsible for assisting the tenant 
in household management, keeping 
the unit in a clean and orderly con- 
dition, and maintaining normal family 
living. She also provides for the 
physical and emotional care and 
upbringing of children, helps with the 
care (other than direct nursing care) 
of the aged, ill and disabled. She 
encourages self-care and teaches mem- 
bers of the family to carry out house- 
hold tasks within their capabilities. 
She may purchase and prepare food 
for the families, and plan future 
meals in accordance with the income 
limits of each family. She performs 
some routine light household tasks, 
such as daily mending, dusting, 
laundry, etc. She teaches the un- 
skilled mother the basic skills and 
responsibilities in all areas of home 
and money management. She has the 
opportunity to become an active 
member of a professional team of 
workers in helping tenants; she may 
work closely with physicians, nurses, 
social workers, physical and speech 
therapists, and nutritionists. She helps 
tenants with personal adjustments to- 
ward the goal of making them as self- 
sufficient as possible. She encourages 
tenants to do for themselves as 
much as _ possible. She encourages 
tenants to participate in local rec- 
reational and cultural activities suit- 
able to their ages and needs. 

When a Home Health Aide visits a 


tenant to assist with household 
chores there are certain guidelines for 
the aides to follow. The fact that she 
is not a “domestic servant’ is 
stressed. The tenant is encouraged to 
work along with the aide. 

Mrs. Johnson, age 86, for example, 
has had a mild stroke and_ has 
suffered partial paralysis of her left 
side. She walks well in her apartment, 
but is terrified of falling whenever 
she leaves her apartment. She is able 
to properly maintain her unit and 
enjoys doing so. However, she is un- 
able to do her laundry since she does 
not have a laundry unit inside her 
apartment. Therefore, the aide per- 
forms the laundry chores. The aide is 
assigned only those chores that are 
not within the limitations of the 
tenant. 

Another case in point is that of 
Mrs. Yates, age 74, who has a chronic 
cardiac condition along with hyper- 
tension. She experiences dizziness 
when bending over or standing for 
long periods of time. While perform- 
ing household chores she becomes 
very tired and must rest frequently. 
The aide assigned to her case has 
worked out a satisfactory solution: 
while the aide dusts the bottom of a 
table, Mrs. Yates dusts the top; or 
when the aide vacuums, Mrs. Yates 
dusts table ornaments while seated. 
This gives the tenant a feeling of 
usefulness and discourages de- 
pendence on the aide. 

Another case history: Mrs. Smith, 
age 34, lives with her husband and 
six children in one of our large fam- 
ily units. Recently, it was noted that 
her housekeeping has become poor 
and has caused problems within the 
home. After lengthy discussion it was 
discovered she was feeling over- 
burdened and depressed. After the 
birth of her youngest child (4 
months), her husband began to work 
longer hours to increase his income, 
and her oldest daughter, who was 
helping with the household chores, 
took a part-time job after school to 
supplement their income. Now Mrs. 
Smith is faced with dll the house- 
keeping chores plus the care of her 
baby while the others are working or 
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in school. An aide was assigned im- 
mediately before the situation be- 
came worse. At first, the aide simply 
cleaned with Mrs. Smith in order to 
help her get caught up with her 
work. Then when she began to feel 
more relaxed, the aide began to make 
suggestions on how to reorganize her 
schedule, encouraged the children to 
take more responsibility in keeping 
their rooms neater, and offered other 
useful hints. Now the aide only has 
to visit periodically to discuss day-to- 
day problems that Mrs. Smith may 
have. 

The Home Health Aide must be 
alert at all times for any signs of 
illness or deterioration in the con- 
dition of tenants, so that proper care 
and treatment can be given. She must 
also be sensitive to the tenants’ needs 
in order to help them cope with their 
difficulties. Since some sense of de- 
tachment must be maintained in 
carrying out the duties, we encourage 
our aides to be friendly to our 
tenants during working hours but not 
to become too deeply involved. 

The Social Service Department 
works closely with other area re- 
sources such as the Vineland Health 
Department, city social workers, pub- 
lic school social workers, the Office 
on Aging, Outreach, Newcomb Hos- 
pital, Visiting Homemakers, the food 
stamp office, Welfare Board, and 
other area housing authorities to as- 
sist tenants. Also, the social service 
staff is encouraged to attend area 
lectures, workshops, and meetings to 
expand their knowledge in all areas 
of social service. O 


Ms. Zebley is Program Director, 
Social Services, Vineland Housing Au- 
thority. 
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1. Tarkiln Acres has 150 units of 
housing for senior citizens. 

2. Program Director Barbara 
Zebley (standing, third from 
right) oversees RSVP crafts hour 
with residents of Westhaven 
Community Hall. 

3. Axtell Estates features 50 
large family units. 





Early 

Childhood 
Education 

in Gainesville, Fla. 


by Walter B. Satterfield 


Project CIRCLE (Cooperatively In- 
volved Resources for Children in 
Low-Income Environments) is an 
early childhood education center for 
preschool children operating in a 
low-rent housing development out of 
facilities provided by the Gainesville 
Housing Authority. The project itself 
is sponsored by the Alachua County 
School Board as a part of its compre- 
hensive educational plan. The excep- 
tional level of parent participation, 
school and community resource com- 


mitment, housing authority 
coopera- 


tion, and the measurable educational 
development of the children were all 
factors which led the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to designate Project CIRCLE as 
the only National Demonstration 
Model in early childhood education. 
Project CIRCLE could also serve 
as a demonstration model of how to 
blend the financial resources of a 
community to provide an exceptional 
service that no one agency could pro- 
vide alone. Basic funding was pro- 
vided by HEW’s Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, Title III, 
as a research project. However, per- 
manent funding to operate has been 
secured from many community 
sources; facilities and a portion of 
operating costs are provided by the 
Gainesville Housing Authority. (These 
funds are ‘“‘matchable” public expend- 
itures.) Other administrative and food 
service costs are provided by the 
Alachua County School Board. 
Special services have been 
provided by such 

diverse groups as 


the University 
of Florida 
Department 
of 


Architecture, Foster Grandparents, 
Inc., and the fifth grade students of a 
nearby elementary school, who have 
initiated a “Buddy System” for 
children in the center. 

The center serves 50 children at 
two. sites. The Alachua County 
School System already operates a full 
kindergarten program, so _ Project 
CIRCLE is designed for 3-and-4-year 
old children. The curriculum is espe- 
cially prepared for youngsters from 
families with extremely low incomes 
and limited educational backgrounds. 
In fact, most of the children are from 
families with a female as the head-of- 
household, whose income is solely 
from public assistance. Project 
CIRCLE could be described as an 
“early intervention program” to pro- 
vide specific assistance to pre-school 
children in the areas of language, 
perceptual-motor, and social skill 
development. 

Many of the teaching materials 
have had to be specially designed by 
Project CIRCLE staff. Low-cost, easy 
to find materials such as scrap cloth, 
bathroom tiles, magazine photo- 
graphs, and yarn are used. Parents are 
invited to assist in “‘toymaking work- 
shops” and in making teaching aids. 
The parents are also instructed in the 
use of reinforcing teaching aids for 
home study. There is a ‘Parent Hand- 
book” with practical tips that parents 
can use to help the early learning 
process. 


Parent Involvement 

Project CIRCLE offers parents a 
variety of ways to participate in the 
early learning experiences of their 
children. In addition to the _ tradi- 
tional advisory board, which func- 
tions as a prototype parent-teacher 
association, there are workshops for 
making teaching materials, as men- 
tioned above. Home visits by staff are 
designed as ‘“‘how-to-help” sessions, 
during which learning topics, cur- 
rently on the schedule at the center, 
are introduced to the parents. Com- 
munity agency field visits are orga- 
nized at times convenient to the 
parents. Visits to kindergartens and 
elementary schools are part of an 
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effort to assist parents in understand- 
ing the total educational system. 
There are paraprofessional teacher 
aides on the staff of Project CIRCLE. 
Parents are encouraged to drop in at 
any time to observe and help in the 
teaching process. 

Dolores Munyer, Director of 
Project CIRCLE, says the curriculum 
is very flexible. She notes: 

A typical morning at the early 
learning center would open with free 
choice time. Children use manipula- 
tive materials and are responsible for 
putting them away before going on 
to other things. Puzzles, games, 
blocks and creative art activities are 
among the choices. One of the most 
popular choices recently has been 
‘Geo’ boards; children make shapes 
with rubber bands on teacher made 
boards with nails used as pegs. 

Language development would 
come next, through small group in- 
volvement in the ‘Little Apple Annie’ 
language development story. The 
children learn the names of the char- 
acters, retell the story, decorate the 
characters in various media and make 
applesauce in the classroom. Part of 
the preschool day is spent in percep- 
tual-motor activities including hoops, 
balls, walking boards and free play on 
experimental playground equipment 
designed by Lee Shaw of the School 
of Architecture at the University of 
Florida. 

Inservice training of teachers in 
the Alachua County school system is 
an important component of Project 
CIRCLE. Private and public school 
kindergarten teachers participate in 
workshops to provide tangible links 
between preschool programs and 
public schools. Experts in the field of 
perceptual-motor, language and social 
skill development work with the 
teachers on methods and materials 
for the classroom. Technical assis- 
tance in setting up this kind of pro- 
gram is available through the project. 


Long Range Goals 

The originator of Project CIRCLE, 
Mary Virginia Fearnside, describes the 
three long-range benefits of the pro- 
gram: 
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First, we are reaching children 
who do not participate in other early 
learning programs in the community. 
We are helping these children learn 
how to learn. Our followup studies 
show that less than 20 percent of the 
children are later referred to remedial 
programs in elementary schools. Pre- 
and post-tests, done on instruments 
such as the Caldwell Preschool Inven- 
tory, show a mean gain of 28 percent 
in scoring by children in the program. 

Second, we are reaching parents 
and the elementary school staff, who 
must assume followup responsibility 
for the children when they leave Proj- 
ect CIRCLE. More than 90 percent 
of the parents participate actively, 
and our sponsorship by the school 
board enables us to maintain contact 
with school administrators and 
teachers in an on-going program of 
cooperation. 

Finally, we have been able to 
develop information on techniques 
and costs, to show others how to 
initiate a comprehensive early learn- 
ing program at an affordable cost- 
per-learner. We have prepared 17 
technical assistance publications, rang- 
ing from a comprehensive curriculum 
Resource Guide, to Video Training 
Tapes, to a Preschool Operational 
Manual. Our cost-per-learner for a 
startup year is $888 per learner, with 
additional, significant food and ad- 
ministrative costs assumed by the 
school board. This compares quite 
favorably with other approaches to 
child care and development. 

Any general information and speci- 
fic publications developed by Project 
CIRCLE may be obtained at a nomi- 
nal cost (None are more than $6.00.) 
by writing to Ms. Fearnside at Project 
CIRCLE Preschool Center, 1900 S.E. 
4th Street, Gainesville, Florida 
32601. 

Al J. Suskind, Executive Director 
of the Gainesville Housing Authority, 
was instrumental in having Project 
CIRCLE concentrate its services with- 
in the public housing community. 
The cost of construction of the site 
for the center was included as part of 
the development cost of the public 
housing project. A portion of the 


operating costs of the center is in- 
cluded in the PHA'‘s_ operating 
budget; a specific part of the Housing 
Authority’s operating subsidy is ear- 
marked for the child care and devel- 
opment program. The Gainesville 
Housing Authority’s Community 
Services Advisor, Eula Williams, pro- 
vides support services and referral 
counseling services to parents of the 
children in Project CIRCLE. 

Suskind reports that there are 
many tangible advantages in having 
Project CIRCLE in the public housing 
area: 

In addition to the important per- 
sonal benefits to the children and 
parents, there is a measurable benefit 
to us at the Gainesville Housing 
Authority. Because these parents are 
very interested in their children, they 
also seem to have more interest in 
the environment the children must 
grow in. The parents are active in 
beautification, clean-up, and commu- 
nity problem-solving projects of the 
Tenants’ Association. 

The parents of the children in 
Project CIRCLE take special care of 
their apartments, because they realize 
that the child’s home environment is 
important too. We simply do not 
have maintenance problems in those 
units. 

In fact, we do not have chronic 
vandalism and trash problems in this 
housing area. | attribute this to the 
fact that there is a core of resident 
leaders who want the community to 
be a pleasant place to live. The Proj- 
ect CIRCLE parents are in the fore- 
front of this movement. | only wish 
we could expand the Project CIRCLE 
program to reach more children and 
more parents. 

Suskind has agreed to provide data 
about site planning, equipment, bud- 
geting, and support services for an 
early learning center to any who are 
interested. His address is: Al J. 
Suskind, Executive Director, Gaines- 
ville Housing Authority, Post Office 
Box 1468, Gainesville, Florida 32602. 

O 
Mr. Satterfield is Community Services 
Advisor for the Jacksonville Area 
Office, HUD. 





A Strategy 

For the 
Delivery of 
Social Services 
in Public 
Housing 


by Walter Skerritt 


The Providence Insuring Office de- 
veloped a strategy for the delivery of 
human and social services to the res- 
idents of public housing, a strategy 
designed to provide real assistance to 
the management and residents in pub- 
lic housing, a strategy in which they 
could become partners, and ulti- 
mately, the real movers for their mu- 
tual advantage. 

The strategy which has developed 
over the past 23 months, and which 
continues to evolve, must be viewed 
from the particular environment—the 
State of Rhode Island—and from the 
particular focus—the Providence In- 
suring Office. Following are some of 
the circumstances which dictated the 
approach now being used: 

@ Establishment of the position of 
Community Services Advisor in the 
Providence Insuring Office in July, 
1975. 

@ Title XX amendments to the 
Social Security Act of 1975 and the 
resulting changes. 

@ Problems with the implementa- 

tion of the HUD-HEW Memorandum 
of Agreement of 1971, at the local 
level. . 
@ Passage of the Housing and Com- 
munity Development Act of 1974, 
and its implementation at the local 
level. 

@ The state of the art in the de- 
livery of human and social services to 
the residents of public housing, which 
was confused at best. 


Social Services Since 1968 

The 1968 Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act authorized the Sec- 
retary “‘to enter into contracts to 
make grants to public housing 
agencies to assist, where necessary, in 
financing tenant services,’” with pre- 
ference given to those projects and 
programs “providing for the maxi- 
mum possible participation of the 
tenants in the development of such 
tenant services.”’ 

It appears from this that in 1968, 
the Congress and HUD believed that 
the funding of human services by 
HUD for public housing agencies was 
a good idea. However, this program, 
with much to commend it, was not 
allowed to fly. No funding was pro- 


vided in fiscal years 1968, 1969 and 
1970, and no one seemed to care. It 
was repealed by the Housing and 
Urban Development Act of 1970. 
(HM Guide 7401.3 Low Rent Hous- 
ing Guide, April 1971.) 

If the direct funding of human 
and social services to the residents of 
public housing by HUD made sense 
in 1968, it is surely still a good idea 
in 1977. Nine years and the growing 
deterioration in the quality of life in 
many of the older, and even in some 
newer projects, are testimony to the 
wisdom of the direct funding pro- 
visions of the 1968 HUD Act. It may 
be that “direct funding” is an idea 
whose time has come in 1977. 

The repeal of the “direct funding” 
provisions in 1970, established the 
existing policy which gave the respon- 
sibility for providing human = and 
social services to public housing resi- 
dents to other agencies such as 
Health Education and Welfare, the 
Department of Labor, the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion, the Department of Transporta- 
tion and others. 

The result was that some of the 
larger and more administratively 
talented housing authorities, with ag- 
gressive leaders and the ability to hire 
planners and human _ services _per- 
sonnel, were able to go after re- 
sources provided by some of these 
Federal agencies, primarily HEW, un- 
der Title IV and Title VI of the 
Social Security Act. The others 
settled for whatever came along their 
way, or for nothing at all. 

This uneven and unequal distribu- 
tion of human and social services to 
the residents, combined with other 
problems, such as delayed mainte- 
nance and = extraordinary security 
problems, had its effect. That effect 
could be measured by the deteriora- 
tion in the quality of life in the 
housing projects and in human des- 
pair and frustration. 

Faced with this continuing pros- 
pect, the Providence Insuring Office 
moved to develop the following 
strategy to assist management and 
residents in finding resources to im- 
prove the quality of life. 
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The Strategy 

The strategy which has evolved over 
the past 23 months in Rhode Island 
has been dictated by circumstances 
within the State. However, any of the 
elements of the strategy, or any com- 
bination of them, could be _ trans- 
ferred to any other part of the 
country and used with modifications 
where warranted. 

It is a strategy for planning and 
implementing a comprehensive pro- 
gram of tenant/community services, 
the main elements of which are: 

Training of management and res- 
idents in human and social planning 
and delivery. 

e In-depth involvement in the Title 
XX process—the State’s social services 
program. 

e@ Comprehensive planning for the 
delivery of human and = social 
services—HUD’s 701 Program. 

@ Complete utilization of the 
HUD-HEW Memorandum of Agree- 
ment and the statewide agreement 
issuing from it. 

e@ Complete utilization of the A-95 
Review Process. 


Training for Public Housing Managers 
The first element of the strategy to 
be put into place was a series of 
training workshops for public housing 
managers on ‘‘Management of Human 
Services.” The workshops, scheduled 
once a month from January to June 
1976, covered: Title XX of the Social 
Security Act; employment and train- 
ing; recreation and senior citizens; 
education, health and family life; 
Revenue Sharing and community de- 
velopment; and, private foundations, 
United Way and certification of man- 
agers. 

This series brought in the experts 
from the community who were in- 
volved in operating and funding these 
programs to describe the various pro- 
grams and to tell managers how they 
might “plug into” the programs for 
the benefit of the residents. There 
was a great deal of interaction, dis- 
cussion and_ information — sharing. 
Twenty to 25 representatives of 
various agencies participated. 
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1. Children at play at the Roger Williams Day Care Center. 

2. (standing) Author Walter Skerritt and Suzanne Byrnes, Deputy Director, Central Falls 
Housing Authority, join day time activities with Central Falls residents. 

3. Principals in the landmark HUD-HEW Agreement: (seated, !. to r.) Dr. Louise White; 
Sirrouko Howard, Dir., Providence Insuring Office (HUD); John J. Affleck, Dir., SRS 
(Providence); and Donald Jackson, SRS. Standing are representatives of SRS, area housing 
authorities and HUD who witnessed the signing. 


Title XX 

Title XX is the common designation 
of the Title XX Amendment to the 
Social Security Act of 1975. Under 
the Act, HEW gives funds to States 
to provide services to children and 
adults on a 75 percent reimbursable 
Federal share, except for family 
planning services, where the Federal 
share is 90 percent. 

Title XX provided new direction 
to the monies the State was receiving 
under old titles it replaced. The new 
direction required that: the State be 
innovative; the approval authority for 
the State’s Comprehensive Annual 


Service Plan (CASP) be decentralized 
from the Secretary of HEW to the 
Governor; and that there’ be 
comments from citizens on the plan. 

In Rhode Island, as a result of 
community pressure, the required 
citizen review and comment process 
was increased to citizen participation. 
A further revision of the process was 
recently achieved to give greater citi- 
zen participation. Our participation in 
the process and the recent revisions, 
enabled the Providence Insuring Of- 
fice to attempt and succeed in the 
following: 





Advocating and securing a policy 
decision which has been implemented 
in the revision—that a Title XX ser- 
vice area committee, the General So- 
cial Services Committee, be charged 
with the concern for human and so- 
cial services needs of the residents of 
public housing. 

@ Involving managers and residents 
of public housing in the Title XX 
Process. 

@ Nominating six public housing 
representatives, including managers 
and tenants, to six leadership posi- 
tions on the General Social Services 
and Public Housing Committee. 

e@ Electing public housing represen- 
tatives to four of the six positions. 

@ Fostering a greater awareness in 
the State’s social and human service 
planners and deliverers of services of 
the needs of the residents of public 
housing. 


Comprehensive Planning for 

the Delivery of Human 

Services 

The comprehensive planning element 
of the strategy started in early fall 
and was an outgrowth of the six 
training workshops held in the first 
six months of 1976. It seemed to be 
the next logical step after getting the 
managers excited about human ser- 
vices. 

The first step was to identify re- 
sources available to the Providence 
Insuring Office in developing this pro- 
cess. Other than the Community Ser- 
vices Advisor position, there was little 
else available. We then contacted the 
Department of Community Affairs 
and the Office of Statewide Planning, 
which were the recipients of HUD 
“701" Planning Grants. They indi- 
cated their interest in the program of 
comprehensive planning, but pointed 
out that because of the priorities that 
HUD had placed on these funds—land 
use and State housing plans—there 
would be no HUD money available to 
fund this process, even though it was 
an eligible HUD “‘701” activity. After 
negotiating, they agreed to use 
State-funded resources to assist in the 
development of the program. 

These two agencies became the 
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nucleus of a 30-40 member Advisory 
Committee comprised of management 
and residents of public housing, rep- 
resentatives of community, State and 
Federal agencies. The working staff 
for the process was the Community 
Services Advisor and some student 
volunteer assistants. 

This process is continuing, and will 
involve Brown University in a human 
services needs survey that the mayor 
of Providence, and other community 
funding sources, have expressed an 
interest in funding. At the end of this 
first cycle, the process will be eval- 
uated and repeated with adjustments 
based on the result of that eval- 
uation. 


HUD-HEW Agreement 

The HUD-HEW Memorandum of 
Agreement is an important element in 
the strategy. The Providence Insuring 
Office, in the meantime, attempted 
to establish working relationships 
with the Department of Social and 
Rehabilitative Services (SRS), to the 
extent that SRS personnel were de- 
tailed to work with our comprehen- 
sive planning process. The Com- 
munity Services Advisor was ap- 
pointed by the Director as a liaison 
with SRS and became deeply _in- 
volved in the Title XX process and its 
revision. 

With the signing of this agreement 
on October 27, 1976, the Providence 
Insuring Office began renewed efforts 
to implement the provisions locally. 
On December 2, 1976, the Director 
of the Insuring Office, Sirrouko 
Howard, and the Director of the De- 
partment of SRS, John Affleck, met 
to discuss the agreement and to ar- 
range for its implementation. On 
February 15, 1977, they met again 
and signed a statewide HUD-SRS 
Memorandum of Understanding on 
ways to implement the agreement. 


The A-95 Review Process 

The A-95 Review Process adds a new 
tool to the delivery of human services 
to the residents of public housing. As 
a result of contacts with the State 
clearinghouse under A-95, the 
Providence Insuring Office was in- 


vited to become a referral agency for 
human services programs. Con- 
sequently, whenever a proposal for 
human services is received by the 
agency, a summary is sent to all 
referral agencies, including the Insur- 
ing Office. The Community Services 
Advisor is thereby kept informed of 
programs that are currently seeking 
Federal funds. The office is then able 
to inform the management of the 
public housing agencies that could 
benefit from these programs, and ad- 
vise them how to make contact with 
local program agencies. Simul- 
taneously, the Insuring Office makes 
recommendations to the A-95 clear- 
inghouse agency as to how the local 
program could serve the residents of 
public housing. 

As a result of this process, local 
community agencies, with human ser- 
vices programs, are contacting public 
housing agencies and arranging for 
meetings to discuss the participation 
of residents in their programs. 

The strategy for the delivery of 
human and social services in public 
housing in effect in the Providence 
Insuring Office involves activities in 
various stages of development. These 
activities are producing reaction and 
dialogue with funding sources and 
with other human_= services prac- 
titioners. The goal has been to bring 
a variety of resources, including fi- 
nancial assistance, to bear on human 
and social service needs at various 
points in the process to the benefit 
of the residents of public housing. 
This is already happening. Commit- 
ments are coming to our attention 
and directly to the public housing 
agencies. State and community social 
service planners are expressing con- 
cern for human service needs of res- 
idents. Managers and residents are in- 
volved in various elements of the 
planning process. The strategy can be 
directly adopted in other regions or 
modified to suit local conditions in 
order to obtain similarly gratifying 
results. O 


Mr. Skerritt is Community Services 
Advisor in the Providence Insuring 


Office, HUD. 
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Giving Talent 
a Chance 


by Tim Sullivan 


The name is a bureaucratic mouth- 
ful—the New York City Housing 
Authority Symphony Orchestra. Call 
it the Orchestra, for short. Call it one 
of the most unique—and successful— 
musical experiments in the United 
States, a full-scale musical ensemble 
which has brought the finest in the 
classical music repertoire to Author- 
ity tenants and their neighbors in 
New York City for the last 5 years. 

A housing agency sponsoring a 
symphony orchestra? Preposterous. 
No audience for that sort of thing. 
Too high-brow. More than one hun- 
dred concerts later, those early and 
pervasive attitudes have been thorough- 
ly routed by standing-room audiences 
at developments throughout the five 
boroughs. If nothing else, the Orches- 
tra’s experience has conclusively dem- 
onstrated that there is a vast appetite 
for serious music in public housing. 
“We've only scratched the surface,” 
says Administrative Director Janet 
Wolfe. 


Getting Started 

The idea for the Orchestra was con- 
ceived in 1972 by Simeon Golar, 
then Chairman of the Housing Au- 
thority. Golar, who grew up in the 
city’s public housing program, knew 
well that many tenants enjoyed seri- 
ous music but seldom had the oppor- 
tunity to get to fancy concert halls 
to hear it. He also felt that a tenant- 
based orchestra would help “to re- 
verse some of the unpleasant stereo- 
typing that public housing has suf- 
fered in recent years.” 

His successor and current Chair- 
man, Joseph J. Christian, feels just as 
strongly about the orchestra’s mis- 
sion, attending many of its concerts 
and serving as an enthusiastic member 
of its board of directors, a group of 
prominent New Yorkers which over- 
sees the all-important task of fund- 
raising. 
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During its first 3 years, the Orches- 
tra received financial support from 
the Authority as well as rehearsal 
space and an all-encompassing admin- 
istrative umbrella. The city-wide fi- 
nancial crisis forced the cancellation 
of the annual $25,000 stipend and 
since late 1974, the Orchestra has 
been supported by private and corpo- 
rate gifts, foundation grants and the 
New York State Council on the Arts. 


Numerous Appearances 

Karl Hampton Porter, the Orchestra’s 
chief conductor and musical director, 
and Janet Wolfe were given the task 
of creating a symphony from scratch. 
Their labors produced what is surely 
one of the most interesting musical 
aggregations in the country, a variety 
of talented musicians, young and old, 
racially mixed, professional and non- 
professional, tenants and non-tenants. 

Somehow, it worked. The group 
has been seriously reviewed by New 
York’s major music critics and found 
to be a constantly maturing unit with 
its own distinctive tone. 

‘What's surprising,” the WY. 
Daily News critic, Bill Zakariasen, 
wrote, “is that the orchestra is a very 
able one, boasting some fine first- 
desk players and an overall polished 
tone quality which exudes plenty of 
reserve power.” 


In addition to performing at Au- 
thority developments, the Orchestra 
has successfully appeared before 
audiences at Lincoln Center, Central 
Park, hospitals and Sing Sing prison. 
Plans are currently in the works for a 
concert tour in Puerto Rico, and the 
1977 schedule is the most ambitious 
yet. The cynics were wrong. The 
Orchestra is here to stay. 

The Orchestra is a resoundingly 
successful but relatively small part of 
the Authority’s tenant programs 
operation. Other outstanding activi- 
ties include a flower and vegetable 
garden competition (funded by the 
Astor Foundation), sports leagues in- 
volving thousands of youngsters and 
adults, a drum and bugle corps and a 
multitude of activities at more than 
200 community centers. 

(The New York City Housing 
Authority (NYCHA) is eager to share 
its experiences in creating its orches- 
tra with other housing agencies in- 
terested in establishing musical pro- 
grams in their own cities. For more 
information feel free to write to: 
Janet Wolfe, NYCHA Symphony, 250 
Broadway, N.Y., N.Y. 10009.) O 


Mr. Sullivan is Principal Program 
Specialist, Office of Public Informa- 
tion, New York City Housing Au- 
thority. 


Annual June concerts at Alice Tully Hall in the Lincoln Center get highly favorable reviews. 
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College 
Here We Come 


by Roosevelt Greer, Jr. 


College Here We Come, Inc., is a new 
and innovative organization at Kenil- 
worth Courts public housing’ in 
Wash., D.C. 

It all began in December 1974, 
with four young residents of Kenil- 
worth Courts who wanted to attend 
college and improve their chances of 
getting better paying jobs. They 
called upon the chairman of the pro- 
perty tenant council, Kimi Gray, a 
strong community leader, for assis- 
tance and guidance. Mrs. Gray held 
community meetings with Kenilworth 
Court youths to determine whether 
others were interested in going to 
college. When more than 30 youths 
expressed an early interest, Mrs. Gray 
contacted community organizations 
and the Office of Social Services of 
the Department of Housing and Com- 
munity Development for support and 
assistance for the young adults. 
Twenty-four teenagers along with 
eight adult counselors then formed 
the club that was aptly dubbed ‘“‘Col- 
lege Here We Come.” 

Members charged themselves dues 
and committed themselves to reg- 
ularly scheduled meetings designed to 
help them prepare themselves and 
also to select those colleges that 
would meet their respective needs. 
Through fund-raising activities, such 


Shown at one of many study sessions 
are: (| to r.) Tenant Council Chairman 
Kimi Gray; Kavin Gray, student; and 
Social Service Analyst Joyce Flowers. 
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as raffles, discos and basketball games 
with local radio station celebrities 
money was raised to pay admissions 
and other fees. 

At the outset, each student mem- 
ber was assigned a volunteer coun- 
selor. Tutors were needed for Eng- 
lish and math. One of the counselors 
solicited help in obtaining books and 
on a local radio show asked for vol- 
unteers from the teaching com- 
munity. The response for books was 
tremendous although no_ teaching 
assistance was obtained. The students 
set up Saturday study workshops 
where they helped each other study 
for high school examinations and col- 
lege entrance examinations. 

By June 1975, 17 of the 24 stu- 
dents had been assured acceptance in 
college for the Fall semester. Their 
dream became a reality when they 
received notices from their colleges to 
report on a specific date and at a 
specific time for orientation. Their 
college selections included: Shaw Uni- 
versity, Delaware State, Catholic Uni- 
versity, Knoxville College, and 
Steubenville College, to name a few. 


Organization Is Growing 

The organization has continued to 
grow as many young persons hear 
about ‘‘College Here We Come” 
through friends and relatives. Stu- 
dents who never believed they could 
attend college have joined. Seven stu- 
dents who were left behind in Sep- 
tember of 1975 have helped recruit 
new members and were volunteer 
counselors until they themselves left 
for college in January 1976. To date, 
“College Here We Come” can boast 
of having sent 54 young persons off 
to the college or university of their 
choice. Of that total, only eight have 
dropped out for one reason or 
another. All of the students have 
been able to obtain financial assis- 
tance. A student attending Monterey 
State College (Calif.) is scheduled to 
study in Switzerland during the com- 
ing year. 

The youngsters and counselors par- 
ticipating in this effort have formed 
close personal relationships which 
provide continuing value. There were 


many discussion sessions before the 
youngsters left for school in an effort 
to prepare them for the expected 
feelings of loneliness and home- 
sickness that many people feel when 
they first leave home. They were not 
enough. However, those close re- 
lationships with their counselors pro- 
vided support (through long distance 
telephone calls and letters) that en- 
abled many of the students to “sur- 
vive” freshman college life. Subse- 
quent student groups have prepared 
for entering college by renting a van 
and actually visiting college campuses. 

The older students in the group 
have encouraged new members to 
take advantage of all of the help that 
“College Here We Come” has to of- 
fer. Currently there are tutoring 
sessions twice weekly. The super- 
intendent of the Wash., D.C. 
school system has assigned a teacher 
to work with the students. Students 
are given assistance with the selection 
of those high school courses that will 
best prepare them for college. They 
receive career counseling and 


guidance in the selection of a college 


or university that will allow them to 
meet their educational goals. A debat- 
ing club has been formed to help 
students become accustomed to pub- 
lic speaking and proficient in oral 
expression. Space and furniture have 
been provided at Kenilworth Courts 
for meetings and tutoring. 

The success of the program is 
largely due to the commitment to 
youth on the part of Kimi Gray and 
Joyce Flowers, Social Service Analyst 
of the D.C. Dept of Housing and 
Community Development, and a for- 
mer education specialist with a local 
nonprofit agency, Rebecca Halston. 
Resident Services staff, along with 
the volunteer counselors, continue to 
work with the students and actively 
provide tutoring assistance. 

The community and parents sup- 
port the organization. They know 
that the members are sincere when 
they say, ‘‘College Here We Come.” 0 


Mr. Greer is Chief, Resident Services 
Division, Property Management Ad- 
ministration (Wash., D.C.), formerly 
National Capital Housing Authority. 
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Greensboro’s 
Prescription 
for Success 


by David W. Morehead 


History demonstrates that families of 
limited income, when equipped with 
reasonable tools, can improve their 
conditions—they can break out of the 
cycle of poverty. At the Greensboro 
(North Carolina) Housing Authority 
(GHA), the first serious attempt to 
relate to this fact came in 1966 when 
one professionally trained social 
worker was hired to work with resi- 
dent families. At that time there were 
1239 units of public housing at five 
separate locations. 

Today there are 2078 units in 
eight housing communities. In_ less 
than three years the Community Serv- 
ices Program helped 264 people find 
jobs, prevented over 700 evictions, 
helped eight residents become 
licensed to operate day care centers 
in their homes, provided 273 adults 


Residents of housing managed by the 
Greensboro Housing Authority receive job 
training as a result of an unusual contract 
between the Authority and North Carolina 
A & T State University. 
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with protective services, enabled 250 
families to move out into private or 
federally-assisted housing, terminated 
over 100 public assistance grants 
through employment services and 
placed 289 people in job training. 


Human Resources Development 

In response to earlier, uncoordinated 
efforts to help residents, GHA 
developed a comprehensive resident 
and community services program de- 
signed to reach all people who live in 
public housing by making maximum 
use of existing resources. The pro- 
gram, called Human _ Resources 
Development (HRD-G), is a joint 
effort between GHA and the Guilford 
County Department of Social Serv- 
ices. Funding is secured through Title 
XX at the rate of 75 percent Federal 
funds and 25 percent local matching 
funds. The local share is provided by 
GHA as an_ in-kind contribution. 
GHA hires and supervises its own 
staff, plans programs, and supervises 
funding allocations. 

This approach enables GHA to 
bring together all the services offered 
by the county Department of Social 
Services and expand their effective- 
ness by providing them on-site in 
each of the GHA communities. Other 
agencies are encouraged to use the 
resident services offices as service 
centers. Through HRD-G, then, serv- 
ices and resources are pooled to meet 
resident needs, and the costly, in- 
effective overlapping of programs and 
outreaches has been virtually elimi- 
nated. When HRD-G began operating 
in May 1972, it was the first program 
of its kind in North Carolina, and 
one of only several in the country. 
Since that time, however, GHA has 
helped numerous housing authorities 
around the country develop § and 
receive similar grants. 


Program Is Seif-Supportive 


The HRD-G has provided on-site 
services to residents which neither 
GHA nor the Department of Social 
Services could afford on its own, and 
it has created one-stop information 
centers for residents. Families needing 


specialized services are provided 
accurate referrals, with the agencies 
informed of the families’ needs, and 
appropriate follow-up to insure that 
the families get to the agency and 
receive quality services. Another 
significant aspect of the HRD pro- 
gram is the effect it has had on other 
GHA operations. For example, be- 
cause of the presence and effective- 
ness of community services staff, 
housing managers have been freed to 
become true managers of their com- 
munities, thereby making more effi- 
cient use of their time. Resident satis- 
faction with the additional time and 
effort devoted to management alone 
is registered in the dramatic drop in 
delinquent rents and the drop in per 
unit monthly costs of housing 
management. Additionally the GHA 
Quality Control Checklist System, a 
monthly sampling of all GHA resi- 
dents, indicates resident level of satis- 
faction with delivery of resident and 
community services at 3.92 of a pos- 
sible 5.0 for the past quarter. Resi- 
dent level of satisfaction with 
management in the last quarter was 
recorded at 3.99. 

The HRD-G was developed as a 
facet of the GHA’s Housing Manage- 
ment Improvement Program (HMIP), 
an agency-wide research and develop- 
ment program created by HUD to 
finance the search for solutions to 
the complex problems of public hous- 
ing administration. GHA has received 
a number of awards recognizing the 
outstanding achievements of this pro- 
gram. It was cited for being the only 
housing authority in the country 
named to the “‘Horizons on Display” 
program by the American Revolution 
Bicentennial Administration, and was 
accorded the ‘Seventh Biennial HUD 
Award for Design Excellence.” 

The GHA can say that its HRD-G is 
a cost-savings endeavor. Through the 
coordination of services, the duplica- 
tion of services has been substantially 
reduced, and manpower is being used 
more efficiently and effectively. O 


Mr. Morehead is Community Services 
Advisor, Greensboro Area Office, 
HUD. 





Human Services 
Mark Path 
to Better Life 


by George E. Hardin 


Two young residents 

of Horn Lake Heights 

are greeted by members 

of the security unit of the 
Memphis Housing Authority 
development. Most of the 
children, as well as the 
adults, view the 

officers as friends. 


At the Memphis Housing Authority 
(MHA), which operates 7,246 units in 
23 developments in the sprawling 
metropolis on the Mississippi River, 
human services are being given major 
emphasis in an ongoing program to 
improve the quality of life in public 
housing. This is in keeping with 
MHA’s view that ‘four walls and a 
roof are not enough” to guarantee a 
meaningful existence. 

Coupled with the human services 
program are two other facets of the 
housing authority’s operations which 
seek further to constantly upgrade 
living conditions—resident involve- 
ment and employee teamwork. 

Funded to a large degree by Title 
XX of the Social Security Act, the 
human services programs are de- 
signed, in the words of Lawrence S. 
Wade, Executive Director of the 
Memphis Housing Authority, ‘‘to help 
reduce the economic dependency of 
residents and help them achieve or 
maintain self-sufficiency.” 

The Title XX program officially 
began operating in October 1975, but 
did not become fully 
staffed until February 1976. 

The intervening time was used 
in analyzing needs and 
making final plans for 
the services to be 
offered. 


James Short, Coordinator of Fam- 
ily Services at MHA, said, ‘‘At least 
half of our staff (in social services) 
are residents or former residents who 
moved out after becoming employed. 
And who knows more about the 
problems of residents than residents 
themselves?”’ 

He pointed out that the programs 
operated under Title XX fall into five 
major areas: homemaker services, day 
care centers, transportation services, 
family and individual counseling and 
chore services. He said the Social 
Services Department has six field of- 
fices to maintain closer contact with 
the residents. 

The homemaker services compo- 
nent is staffed by professional home 
economists and _ paraprofessional 
home management aides and is de- 
signed to assist residents in maintain- 
ing or improving their home environ- 
ment. Residents are advised and 
taught in such areas as nutrition, 
child care, energy conservation and 
the proper care of home appliances. 

Day care facilities funded by 
Title XX are on the 
premises of three 





MHA developments: Walter M. Sim- 
mons Estates, in the southeastern su- 
burbs of the city; and LeMoyne Gar- 
dens and Henry E. Oates Manor, both 
located closer to the heart of the 
city. In addition, there are privately 
operated. day care centers at four 
other developments: Dr. L.M. Graves 
Manor, Dixie Homes, Lauderdale 
Courts and William H. Foote Homes. 

The day-care experience gives 
children 3 to 5 years of age valuable 
training in social relationships and 
discipline and enables mothers who 
otherwise might not be able to do so 
to work or be trained for an occupa- 
tion. 

The transportation component 
provides a van to transport residents 
of the four high rises for the elderly 
to grocery stores, doctors’ offices, the 
Social Security office or other places 
to take care of essential business. 
Door-to-door service is provided, and, 
in case of shopping trips, the driver 
helps residents carry their packages. 

Counseling is given by experienced 
social workers in areas such as marital 
disharmony, juvenile delinquency, 
family planning and child abuse. 

The chore services component pro- 
vides help to blind, disabled and el- 
derly persons in such areas as 
shopping, personal hygiene, food pre- 
paration and household tasks. 

In addition to the benefits avail- 
able through MHA’s Title XX Pro- 
gram, the housing authority maintains 
close contact with outside agencies 
and makes referrals to those agencies 
when a problem is encountered which 
falls outside the resources of the so- 
cial services staff. 


Cooperative Services 

Other human services are provided 
through cooperation with agencies, 
public and private, which administer 
to needs in specialized categories. 
One such service is the Project MEET 
hot meal service for elderly residents 
sponsored by Luthern Social Services 
of Tennessee, Inc. Hot lunches are 
prepared at a central kitchen and 
delivered in huge containers to sev- 
eral developments where volunteers 
prepare the plates. Those who can 
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afford to do so pay 50 cents for each 
meal; otherwise, the food is free. 
Through the Memphis and Shelby 
County Health Department, clinics 
are made available on the grounds of 
LeMoyne Gardens, Simmons Estates, 
and Graves Manor for innoculations, 
prenatal and postnatal care, blood 
pressure examinations and tests for 


Two homemaker aides help a soneaa 


tenntadll prepare her breakfast. 


treatment of minor illnesses. 

Among the beneficiaries of the so- 
cial services program have been such 
persons as Mr. and Mrs. George Burk- 
hart, who live in Jefferson Square. 

Mr. Burkhart, 74, had a cataract 
operation and Mrs. Burkhart, 73, had 
a heart attack. Both were released 
from the hospital the same day and 


This service is 


provided for the blind, disabled and those recuperating from illnesses. 


The driver 3 ‘ia Scuniencireaaten service operated by the Memphis Housing Authority helps 
a resident out of the van on their return to Jefferson Square, a high rise building for the elderly. 
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able to care for the 
medical expenses were 


neither was 
other. Their 
staggering. 

Linda Kerr, Family Service 
Counselor at Jefferson, helped the 
couple get relief through the “spend 
down” program for persons who have 
unusually large medical bills. This 
provided Federal assistance to help 
stretch their meager income. 

Mr. Burkhart said, ‘‘Miss Kerr has 
been an awtul lot of help to us, more 
than a help, a godsend.”” Mr. Burk- 
hart said Miss Kerr voluntarily made 
photostatic copies of their bills and 
Social Security checks to verify their 
need for assistance. She obtained 
transportation and helped obtain and 
complete the necessary medical 
forms. She a!so arranged for two 
homemaker aides, Louise Van and 
Virginia Atterberry, to cook, vacuum 
the couple’s apartment and do their 
laundry while they were recuperating. 


Kerr, Van, and Atterberry are 
typical of the employees who form 
the “MHA team’ and attempt to 
help residents in any way possible. 

Another high-rise resident, Mrs. 
Estella Johnson, gives high praise to 
the social services she has received 
during her 5 years in public housing. 
She has used the transportation ser- 
vices and chore services and says em- 
ployees show great concern when she 
has a problem. 


Security 

In cooperation with the Memphis Po- 
lice Department, MHA operates a 
Public Housing Security Unit which 
patrols four developments in the 
southwest area of the city. These 
developments posed the _ greatest 
problems for law enforcement of- 
ficials. 

The security patrols initially began 
operating at Graves Manor, Horn 
Lake Heights, Cypresswood Apart- 
ments and Ford Road Apartments. 
Later, a similar patrol was instituted 
at LeMoyne Gardens under the Tar- 
get Projects Program. Current plans 
are to expand the original unit to five 
other developments on July 1, 1977. 

At one of the developments, 
Graves Manor, violence was so pre- 
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valent before the patrols were insti- 
tuted that there was a standing police 
department order that any time po- 
lice were called to the development, 
three squad cars instead of one be 
sent. Graves now serves as head- 
quarters of the security unit, and the 
violence of the past exists no longer. 
Moreover, vandalism which cost 
about $80,000 at the four develop- 
ments the year before the program 
was introduced, is now a minor prob- 
lem. 

Although public housing security 
officers have responsibility for public 
housing property alone, they must 
receive the same training and meet 
the same qualifications as regular po- 
lice officers. One exception is that 
they are not required to have two 
years of college education. And in 
addition, they are given more training 
in how to handle family disturbances. 

Working with the security officers 
are community service officers who 
wear the same uniform, with dif- 
ferent insignia, and perform functions 
similar to social workers. Here again, 
resident involvement comes into play, 
because many of the security officers 
and community service officers are 
public housing residents. 

At some of the developments 
where security guards have not yet 
been stationed, MHA operates a pro- 
gram called Operation REST (Res- 
idents’ Emergency Security Tactic). 
Under this program, whistles similar 
to those used by police are made 
available to residents, who have been 
instructed to blow them in case of 
danger. Shortly after the program be- 
gan, two elderly residents were at- 
tacked near Lauderdale Courts. One 
of them blew his whistle, signaling a 
man on the other side of the street 
who came to their rescue as well as 
two police officers cruising the area. 
They arrested the assailant who was 
subsequently convicted and given a 
30-day penal farm term. 

Another program which has 
proved to be of great benefit is the 
live-in medical students program. 

Since MHA does not have resident 
managers, three advanced medical stu- 
dents at the University of Tennessee 


College of Medicine are provided 
apartment space for $1.00 a year in 
each of the authority’s high rises for 
the elderly. The students’ schedules 
are sO arranged that one person is 
always present after office hours on 
weekdays and all day on Saturdays, 
Sundays and holidays to provide se- 
curity and first aid and to admit 
residents who have misplaced their 
keys. 

The students are not yet phy- 
sicians, of course, and cannot and do 
not try to practice medicine. But one 
student has been credited with saving 
a resident’s life—diagnosing a heart 
attack and getting him to a hospital. 

This program has attracted in- 
quiries from across the Nation. {It has 
won the support of residents and is 
popular with medical students who 
apply in such large numbers that 
there is always a waiting list. 

Wade, upon assuming the Execu- 
tive Director’s position in 1975 said, 
“We must look to the residents for 
leadership in the identification of 


problems that affect their daily lives, 
problems which if addressed properly 
can be eradicated.” 

As a result, he assigned staff mem- 
bers to help reactivate the inactive 


Residents’ Council for Public Hous- 
ing, which consists of the presidents 
of the resident associations. The Resi- 
dents’ Council serves as an advisory 
group to management officials. 

Wade said he believes that, ‘“‘When 
meaningful services are delivered to 
the residents, the majority will recip- 
rocate by living up to their responsi- 
bilities. The success of the Title XX 
Program,” he said, “‘is a result of the 
fact that we have been able to pro- 
vide residents with the tools through 
the social services program for for- 
mulating innovative solutions to long- 
existing problems that they were 
aware of but never had the resources 
to deal with. This has brought about 
greater cooperation between the 
housing authority and residents in 
areas of mutual concern.” O 


Mr. Hardin is Personnel Assistant, 
Memphis Housing Authority, Mem- 
phis Tennessee. 
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New Data Series on Mobile Homes 


The results of the first quarterly Survey of New Mobile Home Placements conducted by the Bureau of the Census for 
the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development were recently published. A total of 345.8 thousand new 
mobile home units were placed for residential use in 1974, and 229.2 thousand units in 1975. Placements totaled 81.3 
thousand units for the third quarter of 1976, at an average unit sales price of $12,400. The inventory of mobile homes 
on dealer lots at September 30, 1976, stood at 75 thousand units. 

For this data series, a mobile home is defined as a moveable dwelling, 10 feet or more wide and 35 feet or more 
long, designed to be towed on its own chassis, with transportation gear integral to the unit when it leaves the factory 
and without need of a permanent foundation. These mobiles homes include double wides and expandables. 

The data series on mobile home shipments differs from mobile home placements. The shipments include some 
units used for nonresidential purposes; shipments to dealers may not be placed in the same month as they are shipped; 
and the definition of a mobile home used by the Manufactured Housing Institute, which provides the shipments 
estimates, differs slightly from the definition for mobile home placement statistics. 

In 1974 nearly half of all placements were in the South. Data for 1975 and 1976 indicate that regions in the 
North Central and Western parts of the United States are making some gains, while the Northeast continues to account 
for about 8 percent of the total. 


New Mobile Homes Placed for Residential Use 





Units in thousands Percent 


U.S. North- North North- North 
Period Total east Central South West U.S. east Central 


1974 345.8 26.4 85.6 166.7. 67.1 100 8 25 
1975 229.2 16.5 61.9 98.5 52.3 100 7 27 
1976: 

1st Quarter 48.4 2.4 11.5 2a5 14-1 100 5 24 
2nd Quarter 723 6.2 22.4 29.1 14.6 100 9 31 
3rd Quarter 81.3 6.7 25.1 St. test 100 8 31 


Average Sales Price of New Mobile Homes Placed 
For Residential Use 
(In Dollars) 


U.S. North- North 
Period Total east Central South West 


1974 $ 9,200 $ 9,500 $ 9,300 $ 8,300 $11,600 
1975 10,900 10,600 10,700 9,000 13,600 
1976: 

1st Quarter 11,500 10,400 11,100 9,€00 14,900 
2nd Quarter 11,900 11,200 11,200 10,300 15,600 
3rd Quarter 12,400 11,400 12,200 10,900 16,000 





Manufacturers Shipments of Mobile Homes 





U.S. Total 
Period Shipments 


1974 329.2 
1975 212.5 
1976: 

1st Quarter 55.8 
2nd Quarter ta 
3rd Quarter 66.8 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Construction Reports, Housing Starts, C20-76-12. 
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